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THE IMPLICATIONS OF THE SUCCESSION CRISIS IN THE 


SOVIET UNION FOR EAST-WEST RELATIONS* 


RAYMOND A. BAUER 


Russian Research Center, Harvard University 
and 
Center for International Studies, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


The period since the death of 
Stalin has been characterized by 
rather marked changes of Soviet 
policy both internally and exter- 
nally. The assumption of this paper 
is that these policy changes are 
largely dictated by the situation in 
which the members of the top elite 
contending for power find them- 
selves, and are necessary expedi- 
ents without which they might 
have found themselves involved in 
more problems than they could 
handle. 

The main elements of Soviet ex- 
ternal commitments at the time of 
Stalin’s death are generally famil- 
iar: a military adventure in Ko- 
rea being fought by proxy which 
had to be supplied; the maintenance 
of power in an extensive satellite 
area; and a generally aggressive 
posture toward the West which in- 
volved the Soviet government in a 
vast armaments race. These com- 
mitments required large economic 
expenditures which could not but 
help to aggravate the sources of 
internal pressure which will be dis- 
cussed shortly, and they were de- 
pendent upon a steady control over 
various instruments of coercion 
which the very nature of the suc- 
cession crisis brought into question. 

The effectiveness of these exter- 
nal pressures can be understood 
only in terms of the internal pres- 
sures which must be assumed to 





* A revised version of a paper de- 
livered at the annual meeting of the 
Society for the Study of Social, Problems 
held in Berkeley, August 29-September 
1, 1953. 


have made the top elite aware of 
the necessity for contracting ex- 
ternal commitments, or at least for 
conducting external relations on a 
basis that would involve less reli- 
ance on coercion and the threat of 
force, and less of an economic 
drain. Interviews which we carried 
out with Soviet refugees (4) indi- 
cated that there were four basic 
complaints which the citizenry have 
against the system: the low stand- 
ard of living, the tiring pace of 
life—referred to by them as “the 
tempo”—, the threat of arbitrary 
action by the secret police, and a 
wish for a measure of economic 
autonomy best exemplified by the 
unfulfilled desire of the peasant to 
have secure possession of a plot of 
land which he could call his own. 
The regime’s estimation of this sit- 
uation must have conformed closely 
to the picture derived from the in- 
terviews with refugees because 
almost immediately after Stalin’s 
death the population was promised 
an increase in standard of living, 
an amnesty was declared for many 
categories of prisoners, and there 
were indications of a general tend- 
ency to relax the pace of life. Vari- 
ous attacks were made on the secret 
police, and finally Beria himself 
was arrested, all of this being car- 
ried on under the slogan, “Soviet 
socialist legality must be preserv- 
ed,” thereby reflecting and appar- 
-ently responding to the popular 
resentment of the arbitrary power 
of the secret police. Finally, in a 
recent speech Malenkov outlined 
the new status of the private plot 
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of the peasant in terms more ac- 
ceptable than any in recent decades. 
To cap these gestures toward the 
main complaints of the populace, 
the elite have made a series of 
statements asserting they will ful- 
fill the promises of the past, and 
blamed the failure of their realiza- 
tion on specific miscreants (6). 

There can be little doubt from 
our generai knowledge of the Soviet 
system, and from the testimony of 
our refuge respondents—even con- 
sidered cautiously in the light of 
their presumed strong anti-Soviet 
bias—that the elite have deliberate- 
ly moved to allay the major sources 
of resentment in the population. 
But here we must move back still 
another step and consider some 
basic aspects of the Soviet system 
as it evolved under Stalin’s leader- 
ship in order to appreciate why 
these concessions had to be made 
and what their potential impact 
may be. 

Stalin came to power in the midst 
of a conflict over which of two 
premises should be dominant in the 
running of Soviet society, and more 
specifically in the expansion of the 
Soviet economy: the premise of 
Bukharin and others, that society 
had to be viewed as a coordinated 
pattern of events the equilibrium 
of which could not be unduly dis- 
turbed without dire results, and the 
contrasting premise, with which 
Stalin was identified, that better re- 
sults could be obtained in expanding 
production if maximum efforts 
were made and considerations of 
coordination and equilibrium were 
made secondary (1). Another way 
of stating the Stalinist formula— 
although so far as I know it has 
never been presented explicitly in 
these words—is that maximum pro- 
ductivity can be achieved from a 
social group if maximum pressure, 
incentive, or coercion is applied to 
each of the component parts. A sys- 
tem operating according to this 
formula, because it operates on 
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minimal reserves, is subject to fits 
and starts, to malcoordination and 
waste. It is assumed that the total 
loss is less than that which comes 
through setting aside the reserves 
of materials, machinery, and man- 
power that are required to avoid 
these fits and starts. The Soviet 
system which has evolved in the 
last twenty years or so has been 
based strongly on this second pre- 
mise—of maximum exertion of the 
component parts and maximum 
commitment of resources. As such 
it has been a reasonably stable, 
and reasonably effective system— 
leaving the question of overall ef- 
ficiency aside for the moment— 
but one which by virtue of this 
premise has developed specific in- 
stitutional features and certain pat- 
terns of behavior which exhibit 
themselves throughout Soviet life. 

Before proceeding to a general 
statement of the characteristic fea- 
tures of the Soviet system which 
may be attributable to this premise 
of maximum pressure—or perhaps 
we may call it the policy of over- 
commitment—I should like to con- 
sider for a moment two specific 
manifestations of this policy as ex- 
amples both of the characteristic 
patterns of behavior which have 
evolved, and of the equilibrating 
mechanisms which characterize the 
system. 

The difficulties of the individual 
citizen’s life situation have been 
mentioned. The regime’s response 
to the frustration and discontent 
which the individual citizen feels 
is, first, to attempt to persuade him 
that his sacrifices are really worth- 
while, then to convince him that 
the causes of his difficulties really 
lie in the actions of specific indivi- 
duals and not in the system per se, 
and finally to threaten him with 
punishment if he expresses basic 
dissatisfaction against the regime 
or the system per se. The individual 
responds by adopting a series of 
psychic defenses which inhibit any 
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potential expression of hostility to 
the regime by work or inadvertent 
action. He embarks on a systematic 
program of convincing himself of 
his own lovalty, or protesting his 
allegiance to the point where he 
himself believes this, at least on the 
conscious level, and thereby de- 
velops an orientation of hypercon- 
formity that keeps him out of 
trouble with the secret police. 

Obviously we do not know what 
the incidence of such a pattern of 
response is, but it is clearly a well 
established mechanism and is elo- 
quently demonstrated in the lives 
of many persons who, upon being 
released from a labor camp, adopt 
the role of loyal citizens to the 
extent to which the regime permits 
them, and in some instances actu- 
ally draw closer to the regime. I 
have in mind a colonel who, after 
fifteen years of reluctance, finally 
joined the Party when he was par- 
doned following a short stay in a 
camp. This accomodative pattern of 
the individual citizen is, of course, 
only one of the stabilizing mechan- 
isms that have developed through- 
out the society. Note, however, for 
the moment how dependent it is on 
the existence of external coercion 
(2). 

Parallel to this we may consider 
the operation of the Soviet factory, 
the basic unit of production (3). 
In many plants, the very rhythm 
of factory life is organized around 
the desperate attempt of the pro- 
duction enterprise to meets its 
monthly goals. The last week to ten 
days of the month are devoted to 
an all-out effort at maximum pro- 
duction before the beginning of the 
next month, almost without respect 
to the long run cost. Maintenance 
is neglected and machines run at 
excessive speeds. Plant physicians 
are instructed to reduce or deny 
sick excuses, etc. The beginning of 
the next month is devoted to clean- 
ing up the debris of the period of 
storming, but this leaves the fac- 


tory behind schedule by the middle 
of the month and the race begins 
again. Recently the humor maga- 
zine, Krokodil, showed a cartoon of 
a factory in a state of frantic ac- 
tivity. The caption read: “This fac- 
tory runs on a completely rhythmi- 
cal basis. They start out smoothly 
at the beginning of the month. By 
the end of the month there is pan- 
demonium. Then they start out the 
next month smoothly again. .. .” 
(5, a). 

To some extent this pattern of 
“storming” is less characteristic of 
Soviet life than it was in the past, 
largely because a more elaborate 
complex of adaptive mechanisms 
has grown up around such insti- 
tutions as the factory. Production 
goals are met to a great extent by 
the pervasive use of extra-legal de- 
vices. An unofficial—in fact illegal 
—supply system exists, manned by 
free-wheeling operators called ‘“ex- 
pediters.” The humor magazine, 
Krokodil, again, has paid the ex- 
pediter official notice with a serial- 
ized satirical poem entitled “The 
Indispensable One.” (5, b). Good 
contacts for getting materials, for 
having production goals adjusted, 
etc. are referred to as more power- 
ful than the Council of Ministers. 
A factory manager may declare a 
lot of goods defective in order to 
trade it off for material or equip- 
ment that he needs. Or, he may 
produce one type of good in prefer- 
ence to another in order to meet 
his overall financial plan, even 
though he fails to produce the pro- 
per assortment. 

These and many others which 
could be cited are examples of the 
characteristic patterns of behavior 
that derive directly from a program 
_of over-commitment of resources. 
They have their distinctive form. 
To some extent they are wasteful. 
In the long run they may actually 
save the system by solving prob- 
lems on an informal, unofficial level 
that would seem insoluble on an of- 
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ficial, formal level. 

One of the elements of balance 
in the system is the degree to which 
organs of coercion shall be used or 
withheld in the suppression of such 
extra-legal behavior, since, while 
it is categorically disapproved in 
principle, many relatively powerful 
persons on a fairly high level ob- 
viously realize that it cannot be 
suppressed completely without do- 
ing injury to the system. 

The society which has evolved 
has the following central* charac- 
teristics: 

1. It is a rationed society. Goals 

are almost invariably set too 

close to the theoretical capacity 
of available resources in an ef- 
fort to stimulate each unit to 


maximum output. There are, 


therefore, inevitably localized 
scarcities of resources, resulting 
in hoarding, the need for an ex- 
tensive machinery of allocation, 
and, of course, in malcoordina- 
tion of overall effort. 

2. Effective expenditures of 
energy are usually characterized 
by a mass assault on a single 
objective, or a relatively narrow 
range of objectives. Other con- 
siderations are ignored to the 
point where the sheer neglect of 
them causes sufficient problems 
so that they in turn rise to a 
higher position on the scale of 
priorities and become the focus 
of mass assault. 

3. The citizen is second in prior- 
‘ity to the overall power goals of 
the elite. He is regarded as the 
flexible resource in the system. 
The regime tries to get from him 
a maximum of effort for a mini- 
mum of reward. The twin com- 
plaints of low standard of living 
and the excessive pace of life are 
a direct reflection of this. 


*I make no pretense of stating the 
central characteristics of Soviet society. 
Those cited here are selected and framed 
with respect to their pertinance for the 
present discussion. 
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4. The rank-and-file citizen is 
forced into complicated tech- 
niques of accomodation and eva- 
sion in order to carry on his day- 
to-day affairs and to maintain 
himself in peaceful adaptation to 
the regime. 
5. The stability of the regime is 
dependent upon elaborate machin- 
ery for reporting and suppressing 
such deviant behavior as the eva- 
sive and accomodative devices of 
the rank-and-file citizen. 
6. As any sociologist would im- 
mediately expect, much of the 
extra-legal activity of the citizen 
is actually functional from the 
point of view of the system, so 
that excessive application of the 
machinery of coercion and regu- 
lation may actually be dysfunc- 
tional. It is characteristic of all 
aspects of Soviet life that, de- 
spite the threat and reality of 
coercive action, very few institu- 
tions are run completely accord- 
ing to the book, and there is 
worked out a nice balance of the 
application and evasion of the 
means of control. 

That such a system has its inef- 
ficiencies, there is no doubt. The 
magnitude of the control apparatus 
is in itself a considerable invest- 
ment of social resources. Further- 
more, despite attempts to force 
maximum exertion out of each citi- 
zen, it is clear that a considerable 
amount of energy is devoted to side 
activities such as_ standing in 
queues, hunting up scarce commod- 
ities, patching items which cannot 
be replaced, etc., and that better 
food, housing, and more rest might 
produce more output per man hour. 

There is, of course, also the loss 
of time, material, and goods from 
malcoordination and wasteful prac- 
tices. The main benefit from the 
point of view of the regime is that 
it gives the elite maximum freedom 
of action independent of the wishes 
of the mass of the people. 

What is important is the fact 
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that this system is a stabilized one 
which owes many of its distinctive 
characteristics to the policy of over- 
commitment of resources. The suc- 
cession crisis upset the balance of 
this system because control over 
the instruments of coercion, the 
essential condition for its stability, 
became uncertain. This of course 
is the reason behind the gestures 
toward amelioration of the sources 
of complaint of the Soviet popula- 
tion. Presumably it also lies behind 
the disturbances in the satellite 
countries in which control was even 
more unsteady. But the intent of 
this paper is not merely to say that 
the Soviet, and presumably the 
satellite leaders, have been forced 
to make concessions to the populace 
because their grasp on power is un- 
certain. It is rather to give some 
estimate of what the consequence 
of this action may be. 

First of all, it seems highly un- 
likely that the Soviet leaders intend 
to establish a welfare state. There 
is no basis either in what we know 
of them personally or of the cir- 
cumstances under which they have 
made concessions to the population 
to believe that their goal is to re- 
vise the social order. It is rather 
to effect substantial amelioration 
within the framework of the exist- 
ing order. The extent of this ameli- 
oration is a matter of dispute 
among competent economists, but 
at least one established specialist 
on the Soviet economy argues that 
the promised steps toward improv- 
ing the life conditions of the Soviet 
worker are of such a magnitude 
that they amount to a scrapping of 
the existing Five Year Plan (7). 

In any event, small changes may 
produce relatively large results. It 
is the overwhelming opinion of So- 
viet experts in this country that, if 
the standard of living of the Soviet 
citizen is improved considerably, the 
pace of life is slackened, the fear 
of the secret police reduced, and 
the collective farmer is assured of 


his private plot, the regime has 
little to fear in the way of popular 
resistance. With concern over popu- 
lar resistance reduced, the opera- 
tions of the secret police can be 
played down, without the basic 
principle of coercion on which the 
power of the regime rests being 
abandoned. The appearance of a 
welfare state could be assumed, 
and the Soviet system would be- 
come a better export product. 

More important, perhaps, is the 
potential effect of a relaxation of 
commitments. Under such condi- 
tions we may find much of the be- 
havior that we have referred to in 
connection with the operation of 
the Soviet factory, and which can 
be found in many walks of Soviet 
life, disappearing, and the Soviet 
system reverting to a more smooth- 
ly coordinated one. There is over- 
whelming evidence from a wide 
variety of sources, including Soviet 
fiction, and other official Soviet 
sources, that people on the operat- 
ing level have constantly been 
striving to establish such a mode 
of operation in their own bailiwicks 
throughout the history of the re- 
gime. This too is essentially the 
issue of Titoism in the satellites, 
where the leaders of each country 
are constantly caught between the 
demands of the bosses in Moscow 
and the practical demands of the 
situations with which they are in 
constant contact. 

Not because anyone made a de- 
liberate choice, but because the 
elite are unsure in their command 
of the instruments of coercion and 
are perhaps lacking in the will to 
push their subordinates to the Stal- 
inist extreme, the premise of the 
desirability of a smoothly coordin- 


. ated system may reassert itself. 


Without having wanted it, they 
may suddenly discover the benefits 
of a better balanced, more flexible 
economy. 

What may be expected in the 
international field? We can predict 
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with a fairly high order of certain- 
ty that the internal pressure of the 
populace will compel the regime to 
restrict the use of force or the 
threat of force in the international 
field for a period of time—perhaps 
for several years until someone is 
firmly in the saddle.* This I believe 
can be relied on even if none of 
the developments on which I have 
speculated take place. If these de- 
velopments take place, however, we 
will be faced with substantial dif- 
ficulties. The propaganda appeal of 
the Soviet formula will probably 
be greater in Western Europe and 
many other areas of the world. 
Furthermore, the economy of the 
Soviet Union may become even 
stronger and more flexible than it 
is at present—and it is really very 
formidable. What will follow from 
this is of course so dependent upon 
intervening events that even specu- 
lation is difficult. One general order 
of development, however, is that we 
are likely to find the cold war being 
fought with social and political 
weapons rather than the threat or 
use of armed force. This should be 
the cause of no optimism for the 
United States. We have shown little 
aptitude in this type of maneuver- 
ing. Another possibility, though a 
remote one, is that the Soviet lead- 
ers may not be able to contain the 
forces they set in motion by making 
concessions to the populace. If the 
struggle for power is sufficiently 
long and intense, the developing ap- 
petites of the Soviet people may 
bring about a welfare state in fact 
and severely cripple the freedom 
of activity of the Soviet bosses in 
the international arena. 

Here, however, we are dealing 
with possibilities, not with prob- 
abilities. It has been the intention 
of this paper to sketch out the 
potentialities of the present situa- 


*I have consciously relegated to a 
low order of probability the use of a 
military adventure to solve domestic dif- 
ficulties. 
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tion with the view that we may be 
more sensitive to the implications 
of developments as they take place. 
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SEX INSTRUCTION IN THE NORWEGIAN CULTURE* 


THOMAS D. ELIOT 
Northwestern University 


The moral culture of the Norwe- 
gian people is a marbling mixture 
of unverbalized attitudes stemming 
from the peasant tradition, from 
theological and ethical codes and 
principles deriving from Lutheran- 
ism and from neo-platonic roots, 
and from modern urban, continental 
and sophisticated behavior patterns. 
The newspapers, the arts, and the 
beaches are far more candid but 
more relaxed about sex than are 
our puritanical hypocrisies, our ar- 
rant exhibitionisms and figleaves. 
Both the Norwegian and the Ameri- 
can cultures have paradoxical ele- 
ments of rigidity and freedom, of 
guilt and naturalism in sex, but the 
combinations and conflicts differ. 
When one learns of a certain cas- 
ualness of premarital relations 
among some young Norwegians in 
connection with even their healthy 
outdoor winter excursions, one is 
forced to keep an open mind. At 
least it is all on a simpler and more 
healthy emotional level than is the 
hothouse and limousine night-life 
of too many competitive Ameri- 
cans. 

On this point a Fakta poll (9) 
has an interesting bit of testimony. 
In 1946 a quarter of the older 
people thought that young people 
favored a sexual morality more fa- 
vorable to extra-marital relations, 
but only 11% of the young people 
themselves (18-25 years) admitted 
such an attitude and 70% were 
definitely opposed. This shows lack 
of understanding between parents 
and children, but also perhaps the 
perennial “O Tempora! O Mores!” 

Norway is one of the most (96%) 
Protestant nations, yet there are- 


* Excerpt from a paper read at the 
annual meeting of the Society for the 
Study of Social Problems held in Atlantic 
City, September 3-5, 1952. 


unconscious syncretic survivals 
from the Catholic period and (in 
isolated areas) from non-Christian 
folkways. (1) Moreover, people dis- 
tinguish between routine accept- 
ance of the church and the “per- 
sonally Christian” (personlig kris- 
ten). One writer, Skolestyrer Hans 
Hoeg refers to the Norwegians as 
predominantly Christian. On the 
other hand, one religious writer, 
Bjarne Hareide, writes bitterly of 
the small fraction of Norwegians 
who are Christian. (2) 

To one who participated in some 
of the early controversies and pio- 
neering efforts** in the field of sex 
education in America and was con- 
fronted in 1950 with the current 
clash of opinion in Norway, the ex- 
perience was like a fire-gong for 
an old fire-engine horse. For some 
months the subject was persistently 
in the press, and the protagonists 
and the more vocal antagonists 
trotted out all the familiar argu- 
ments current in U.S.A. 1915, not 
to mention in some parts of U.S.A. 
1950. 

Actually, the “territorial cultural 
lag” between U.S.A. and Norway 
in the sex education field is not so 
great as it might seem. In Norway 
the beginnings of such school in- 
struction can indeed be found at 
least as far back as World War I: 
a general statement with a protec- 
tive moral motivation, but no par- 
ticular interest or action taken. 

After the first World War new 
factors entered: industrialization of 
women, the radical ideas of the 
Mot Dag group, Freudianism, fem- 
inism, birth-control, sex for sex’ 
sake, science and secularism, etc. 


** The author was field secretary of the 
Oregon Social Hygiene Society, 1913-14, 
and of the American Social Hygiene As: 
sociation, 1914-17. 
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Sex education became not merely 
protective, but had to take sides 
for or against such doctrines. Karl 
Evang, the nation’s Health Direc- 
tor, was unjustly accused of accept- 
ing only “neutral”, “scientific” in- 
struction and of rejecting with 
contempt the moral aspect. 

In 1920 a parliamentary schools 
commission unanimously avoided 
considering the introduction of re- 
production-study as a grammar 
school subject. The teachers’ college 
law of 1930, however, called for 
such instruction—but little was 
done in the 30’s except at the Inner 
Mission Teachers’ College in Oslo 
by a physician. 

The Normal Plan, or official 
standardized syllabus of curricula 
for Norway’s public schools, in- 
cluded a section under the head of 
“nature” or “biology”, prescribing 
instruction for seventh grade pupils 
in the facts of reproduction (for- 
plantningslaere). Its presence there 
betokens long previous discussion. 
Before the war, school authorities 
and leaders were preparing a con- 
siderable number of teachers to un- 
dertake this work competently, and 
Oslo has had instruction for thir- 
teen years; but there was no pre- 
cipitate action. The Nazi conquest 
put a stop to all activity in this 
direction. 

In Norway the schools continue 
to give religious instruction, al- 
though some active religionists 
complain that the Labor Govern- 
ment is skimping its share of pupil 
time and teacher training. Secular 
and religious folk high schools both 
get public grants. We see here a 
further culturally schizoid touch: 
certain Labor Party leaders and sec- 
ularists are pushing for sex in- 
struction and are resisted by many 
religionists within the same nation- 
al administrative body, the Church 
and Education Department. The 
Labor Party, long in power, has 
an urban and secular and partly so- 
cialist orientation, yet most work- 
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men have been christened, and ac- 
cept the church for ceremonial pur- 
poses. Political Labor finds itself 
theoretically in control of the 
Church, of which the King is titular 
head and the Council of Bishops 
the actual operating body. That 
Labor does not disestablish the 
Church may be due to the latter’s 
obvious entrenchment in popular 
tradition. Labor may prefer the 
Church’s dependence upon it for 
appropriations to having the 
Church as a free and more overt 
opponent in public affairs. There 
is a sort of tacit modus vivendi. 
“live and let live”. Since the war 
the recovery period has been slow. 
Despite the ascendancy of an edu- 
cationally “progressive” policy in 
government (which took over from 
the Inner Mission (Indre Misjonen) 
the administrative control of Oslo’s 
chief teacher-training school) the 
influence of the religious conserva- 
tives is said to have increased. 
Those religionists who deplore the 
alleged secularization of the schools 
(and especially of sex instruction) 
have organized counter-propagan- 
da. Labor’s political majority is not 
so secure as to permit it to chal- 
lenge directly the established 
church and the religious voters, 
who are most numerous on the 
South and West coasts and in rural 
areas. 

Except in Oslo, the sex education 
section of Normalplan (practically 
identical for both urban and rural 
curricula) was largely a dead letter 
until July 6, 1950, when, unexpect- 
edly to some, the Department of 
Church and Education issued a cir- 
cular to all local school authorities 
ordering the instruction to be given 
forthwith, or else. There was a 
loophole allowing any teacher who 
did not feel competent to undertake 
it to decline, but the authorities 
were called upon to provide ade- 
quate substitute lecturers. 

The opposition rallied at once, 
and its leaders were vocal, although 
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most of the actual resistance took 
the passive form of ignoring the 
circular. As of December 6, 1951, 
250 towns introduced the instruc- 
tion during 1950-51, while 351 had 
postponed it, 111 had done nothing, 
and in 17 towns the school board 
had decided to place the matter be- 
fore the local teachers’ organiza- 
tion. 

Both within and outside the state 
church, the pietistic - evangelical 
groups, especially the Inner Mission 
(Indre Misjon), the “free churches” 
and the Christian People’s Party 
(Kristelige Folkeparti), resisted. 

One month after the famous cir- 
cular, I found a local paper over in 
the fjords (3) warning that public 
opinion is too divided and that 
there is widespread objection to 
“flagflying with sex’’, and suggest- 
ing without citing any evidence 
that the school department’s de- 
cision was prompted by Karl 
Evang, the national health director, 
who is called a perennial exporent 
of,sexual Marxism, by which the 
instinctual life is to be freed pari 
passu with the working class sei- 
zure of power. Evang is quoted as 
telling the department that ignor- 
ance of normal sex facts often leads 
to conduct which is bad from a 
mental hygiene point of view. The 
editor warns that too much instruc- 
tion can also create psychic disturb- 
ance, especially in the hands of 
amateur teachers. If teachers who 
know their limitations are permit- 
ted to withdraw, the lectures may 
fall to the extremists who offer 
themselves as substitutes. Exemp- 
tion from the instruction should 
have been made optional for child- 
ren whose parents disapprove, or 
for schools which so wish on any 
special grounds. 

Liberal journalists and educators 
soon sprang to reply, but had the 
disadvantage of having been put 
on the defensive by the opposition. 
Still, within a month after the cir- 
cular was issued, Oslo’s sharp 


weekly Aktuell ran a short paper 
by an experienced teacher in a spe- 
cial school. (5) It was a sober ef- 
fort to justify the program, accom- 
panied by four of the diagrammatic 
plates in Mohr’s text, to which most 
objections had been raised. The 
writer warned of trouble. 


A teacher who tries to instruct in 
reproduction in a seventh class which 
has not had the subject in small doses 
up through the school years, will dis 
cover that it doesn’t pay to barge in 
and blurt it out . . . Some pupils blush, 
others giggle. Restlessness bubbles up in 
the class, and one sees how each in- 
dividual pupil is so taken up by his 
own problems when it comes to sex 
that he cannot follow the instruction. 
Those who are 13-14 years old 
have in large part had their realistic 
attitude destroyed by adults or by age 
mates who know better. They have 
themselves noticed the sexual tension. 
Many of them have latent guilt feelings 
about sexual fantasies and masturbation, 
and almost all of them have got the 
belief that everything sexual is taboo 

. . . The problem is .. . to get the 
pupils so interested in the subject that 
they forget . . . their own problems. 


This teacher also pleaded for 
open discussion and planning be- 
tween parents and teachers, rather 
than suspicion, resistance, and spy- 
ing on the schools. 

One teacher in a small southern 
town, using Karl de Schweinitz’ 
Growing Up (Ase Gruda Skard, 
transl.) in a rash manner, faced a 
parents’ strike, was fired, sued the 
school board, was supported by the 
National Teachers’ Association, and 
now has his job again. 

Actually, the Church and Edu- 
cation Department has given its 
recognition for school use to sev- 
eral publications. One of the most 
recent seems definitely inadequate. 
(4) It is non-religious, but heavily 
negative in its sanctions and moti- 
vations for sex behavior and re- 
straints. Mohr’s, the first and most 
widely used, is by the former 


Chancellor of the University of 
Oslo, a biologist. (7) Purporting to 
be strictly factual, it is non-theo- 
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logical, but includes several accept- 
ed ethical considerations. The De- 
partment also accepted Marianne 
Rumohr’s book (8), which invokes 
ethical motives but was rejected by 
certain extreme conservatives. 
Since the Department has also ac- 
cepted the new religious line of the 
conservative Institute for Christian 
Upbringing (6), its policy seems to 
be to recognize sex educational ma- 
terials acceptable to each shade of 
opinion in school and community. 


There has been some evidence 
that the objectors to sex education 
in the schools are more vociferous 
than numerous. Some of the Nor- 
wegian public may be intimidated 
by a mythical “public opinion.” By 
many Norwegians the extremists 
in either direction are not taken 
too seriously. 


Indication of the shift of public 
climate in our field is Dr. Karl 
Evang’s remark to the writer that, 
whereas in the 1930’s his massive 
book Seksuell Opplysning was ig- 
nored or attacked as immoral, its 
later republication was well re- 
ceived; even the conservative news- 
paper Morgenbladet reviewed it 
with apparently friendly interest. 
Certain large women’s organiza- 
tions previously hostile have in re- 
cent years been willing to give him 
a hearing. The revised edition, 1951, 
in spite of its new and vigorous de- 
fensive polemic against the church- 
men’s position and doctrines, has 
created hardly a ripple. 


Further evidence comes from the 
Gallup Poll of October 28, 1950. 
This poll gave 56% favoring, and 
only 17% opposed to the study of 
reproduction in the schools. In rural 
areas only 49% favored, but 32% 
were doubtful. In cities and in the 
Labor Party, 67%. The Farmers 
Party showed 30% favorable and 
43% doubtful; the Conservatives 
62% favorable. The white collar 
employees were 71% favorable. Of 
all groupings (by age, area, party, 
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occupation, class, and sex), only the 
Christian People’s Party (Kristelige 
Folkeparti), which devotes itself 
largely to opposing such matters, 
showed a slight plurality opposed. 

It is possible that the publicizing 
of the foregoing findings would it- 
self tend to relax the fears of the 
potential majority in Norway. The 
tempest in a teapot simmered down. 
In 1950 the opposition to sex edu- 
cation was apparently “standing 
pat” if not “sitting pretty.” The 
present strategy of the proponents 
of sex education seems to be that 
of watchful waiting: storms blow 
over. There may be a realization 
that the circular was not well tim- 
ed; that more general public and 
professional preparation was pre- 
requisite. 

Those who are fearful of the 
“next steps” in the “radicals’” 
program have made much of a sen- 
tence in a statement of Oslo’s 
school director: “To include any- 
thing about sexual prevention . . . 
in the instruction is for the time 
being hardly advisable.” They 
picked up the tactless phrase “for 
the time being” as an admission 
and a threat for the future. My own 
inquiries lead me to doubt that this 
is the intention of any responsible 
person in the Norwegian govern- 
ment. 

But even for those who favor 
the Department’s objectives there 
is reason to doubt the timing of 
the compulsory directive. Both 
public opinion and teacher readi- 
ness should have been built up by 
public lectures, printed materials 
and training courses. Centering the 
teaching on the child and family 
rather than on the sex organs 
would also help to take the curse 
off it. Such work is now proceed- 
ing. The leading Home Economics 
Normal School is considering a 
course on Family Life Education 
and one of its staff members is cur- 
rently studying the subject in the 
United States (1952-53). 





The sex teaching in Oslo can be 
largely secular, but it is not with- 
out emphasis upon ethical-social 
values and controls. In the rest of 
Norway it will probably continue 
to be given a religious sanction, 
partly as a condition of getting it 
accepted at all in what we would 
call the “Bible Belt.’’ However, it 
is proving possible to invoke 
Scripture for a very clean and posi- 
tive doctrine of sex motivation, 
free of shame and disgust, and free 
of guilt except for violators of the 
traditional family code. 
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ETHNIC VARIATIONS IN MENTAL STRESS IN FAMILIES 
WITH PSYCHOTIC CHILDREN* 


PAUL BARRABEE AND OTTO VON MERING 
Harvard University and Boston Psychopathic Hospital 


In this paper we shall report the 
results of research concerned with 
ethnic variations in mental stress 
observed in families with psychotic 
children. In view of the paramount 
importance of the socialization pro- 
cess within the family in shaping 
the individual into a functioning 
member of society, we designed a 
research project focusing on the 
dimensions of authority and soli- 
darity within the family. Our goal 
was to understand the relationship 
between family social structure 
and the production of individual 
stress. Families belonging to vari- 
ous ethnic subcultures were expect- 
ed to differ from one another 


* This is a preliminary report of a two- 
year study financed by the Russell Sage 
Foundation, conducted at tae Boston Psy- 
chopathic Hospital, and now in prepara: 
tion for publication in book form. 


in a way reflective of their subcul- 
tures. Therefore, we decided to see 
how they were different and what 
it was that made them different. 

The ethnic** groups we finally 
chose for study are the Irish, Jew- 
ish, and Italian. As a kind of base- 


** For our purpose we define 2 member 
of an ethnic group as a person who re- 
gards himself or is regarded by others as 
distinguished by religion or national ori- 
gin from the native-born white Protestant 
majority. The ethnicity of a member of 
an ethnic group refers to the degree to 
which his behavior reflects the values, 
language, and customs characteristic of his 
ethnic group. We restrict our choice to 
~persons of lower socio-economic status 
whose parents were both born in rural 
Ireland, Southern Italy, or the semi-urban 
areas of Jewish settlement in Eastern 
Europe. A Yankee is defined as a person 
of Anglo-Saxon white Protestant ancestry, 
with native-born grandparents, who is re- 
garded by himself and others as Yankee. 
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line for comparison, we also se- 
lected a group of families which we 
consider to be typically Yankee- 
American. The material for our re- 
search was obtained from the an- 
alysis of 69 families, 18 each in the 
Italian, Irish, and Jewish groups 
and 15 in the Yankee. In selecting 
our cases we chose patients between 
the ages of eighteen and thirty-five 
beeause we felt that that period of 
life during which the individual 
made his first major adjustments 
as an adult woul. be most pertin- 
ent to our interest in the relation- 
ship between stress and the social 
structure of the family. In general, 
our choice of cases was not restrict- 
ed by marital status or type of 
diagnosis, but we tried to obtain 
an equal number of male and fe- 
male cases in each group. 

The cases admitted to the Boston 
Psychopathic Hospital came from 
many different sources. Since it is 
a state-supported diagnostic and 
treatment hospital it receives both 
unselected patients directly from 
the community and many transfers 
from other state hospitals. Most 
patients come from the Metropoli- 
tan Boston Area. We fully appreci- 
ate the geographic limitations of 
our sample. We assume that any 
one member of an ethnic group 
living either alone or in contact 
with other members of his group 
in other geographical areas of the 
United States might well experi- 
ence some different stresses, or 
that they might at least be phrased 
somewhat differently. 

Families of the Jewish, Irish, and 
Italian groups all belonged to the 
lower socio-economic level as de- 
termined by standard procedures. 
In contrast, the Yankee group be- 
longed to the middle level. Total 
family membership of all groups 
included 439 persons. 

Our basic methodological tool 
was a_ semi-structured interview 
which allowed the interviewee com- 
plete freedom to formulate his 
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answers within the framework of 
the outline used by the interviewer. 
Interviews were conducted by the 
authors. They averaged approxi- 
mately twenty hours per case. In 
addition to the patient, every avail- 
able relative was interviewed, and 
full use was made of other sources 
of information such as doctors and 
social workers who, in turn, often 
had interviewed family members 
other than those contacted by the 
authors. Finally, case records and 
other pertinent documents were 
examined. Notes were taken at all 
interviews and tape recordings 
were made at approximately two- 
fifths of them. Certain categorized 
material was placed on a master 
chart that eventually contained 
about five thousand entries. 

We wish to make it clear that 
our findings primarily apply to the 
families we studied. Nevertheless, 
the fact that these families include 
at least one psychotic member does 
not necessarily preclude cautious 
generalizations to other families in 
the same ethnic group comparable 
in social background. We do not 
know what causes psychosis and in 
the families studied there are other 
siblings who did not become psy- 
chotic. Perhaps the families in our 
study are different in some respect 
from corresponding ethnic families 
without mentally ill members. 
Nevertheless, as a study in the re- 
lationship between family social 
structure and mental stress, we sug- 
gest that our findings will be useful 
as a basis for a better understand- 
ing of those fundamental values 
that characterize the family social 
structure of the ethnic groups se- 
lected and as a stimulus to a 
greater awareness of the sociody- 
namics of mental stress. 

Our basic premises are that: 1) 
family social structure is a product 
of the values originally held by the 
parents and subsequently internal- 
ized by the children; 2) the stabil- 
ity of the cultural pattern of a 








family through time is encouraged 
by the transmission of values from 
one generation to the next primar- 
ily in the medium of the family 
setting through the performance 
of roles; 3) the nature of these 
values is of utmost importance in 
the determination of what the in- 
dividual family member perceives 
to be stressful. Since the totality of 
values in a given family is, in large 
measure, what has been trans- 
mitted from preceding generations, 
it is reasonable to assume that they 
will contain many values that we 
call ethnic. Accordingly, we would 
expect that particular modes of 
stress experienced by children of 
ethnic families would tend to vary 
with their ethnic values. 

For our purposes, stress is a 
state of unpleasant emotional ten- 
sion engendered in an individual 
when he feels that he is unable to 
satisfy his needs within his situa- 
tion of action. If the individual is 
unable to resolve this problem, his 
state of tension tends to manifest 
itself in behavior that reflects anxi- 
ety and/or hostility laden with 
guilt about an immediate or antici- 
pated loss of gratification. To sat- 
isfy the demands of both clarity 
and brevity we will confine our- 
selves here to a consideration of the 
experience of stress in the male 
child. 

In the area of intra-familial emo- 
tional relations there is an alliance 
or mutual preference between the 
mother and son in our Irish fam- 
ilies. The mother exhibits a sex- 
linked preferential solicitude. How- 
ever, she shows a lack of overt 
affection, which is coupled with 
strict discipline and a failure to 
reward in general for parentally 
approved behavior. The son experi- 
ences stress over this constellation 
of factors and tends to react to 
them with excessive dependency 
feelings on his mother which are 
punctuated by frequent verbai ag- 
gressions. The Irish father remains 
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somewhat detached from his son 
_at maintains a supervisory right 
that is all-inclusive. Like the moth- 
er, the father frequently belittles 
his son about his “looks” and 
behavior to make him feel subordi- 
nate, which is very stressful to and 
resented by the son. However, the 
Irish son does not develop strong 
emotional reactions toward his 
father and is apt to accept his 
subordination to him with little 
conflict because the number of situ- 
ations in which he could experience 
subordination to him is much less 
in comparison to those he experi- 
ences with his mother. 

The mother-son relationship in 
our Jewish families tends to be 
highly emotional. The mother is 
apt to be overprotective and overtly 
affectionate. She employs the with- 
drawal of love technique as her 
primary means of control. This 
emotional situation engenders in 
the son a distressful concern over 
the inconstancy of maternal love. 
He responds to it with highly am- 
bivalent feelings to his mother. 
combining an exaggerated depend- 
ency and deep-rooted repressed hos- 
tility. The Jewish father is not very 
punishing, but he also yields much 
of the control over his home life 
to his wife. The Jewish son is not 
likely to have strong negative feel- 
ings toward his father, but neither 
is he likely to accept him as a role 
model. 

The Italian son is the recipient 
of sex-linked preferential treatment 
from both his parents. There is 
little concern with affection and 
practically no overt display of it, 
but the Italian mother is apt to be 
oversolicitous, partly due to the 
superior status of males, and partly 


_ due to her concern over her son’s 


physical welfare. The father’s rigid- 
ity and propensity for physical 
punishment induces the mother to 
act as a buffer between father and 
son. The son reacts to this situation 
by feeling obligated to carry out 
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maternal commands without hesi- 
tation, which tends to increase his 
emotional dependence on her. While 
the son enjoys the protection pro- 
vided by his mother against his 
father, neither parent shows inter- 
est in his personal problems. More- 
over, the father’s extreme strictness 
tends to create a fear-ridden respect 
for him in the son, so that the 
latter feels he cannot dare reject 
the father as a role-model though 
he rejects him as a symbol of 
warmth. It is these aspects of the 
son’s emotional position in the 
Italian home which prove very 
stressful to him in the long run 
because role expectations are not 
supported by emotional security. 
The element of positive affect 
is important in the Yankee family, 
but there is a pronounced tendency 
not to display it overtly. The 
mother is quite overprotective and 
restrictive in the care of her son, 
who often must compete with his 
sisters for the affections of his 
father. The competition for paren- 
tal affection between siblings of 
both sexes is both intense and 
highly .stressful for the Yankee 
boy, especially since he has to reach 
constantly for indirect signs of love 
in things that his mother does for 
him rather than to look for and 
find evidence of love in a more 
direct fashion. The Yankee father 
is not very dominant, nor inclined 
to make much use of physical pun- 
ishment. He is likely to be rejected 
as a role model, but also is not apt 
to be the object of the intense affect 
that the son feels toward his 
mother. The great difficulty in 
identifying with his father in a 
specific area of conduct and in 
having to rely almost exclusively 
on his mother’s emotional guidance 
appears to be very stressful to the 
Yankee boy. The Yankee mother 
uses the withdrawal of love tech- 
nique of control more importantly 
than any other, but she differs 
from the Jewish mother by empha- 
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sizing the moral implications of 
transgression rather than its impact 
upon her personal attitudes. The 
vague pervasiveness of the moral 
implications of all his conduct ap- 
pears to be highly stressful to the 
Yankee boy, who responds with a 
deep emotionality to his mother 
that contains a high degree of guilt 
and a strong sense of inadequacy. 

In the area of role performance 
Irish and Italian boys are expected 
to make financial contributions to 
the family which enhance their 
prestige in the family. Although 
this expectation is very mild for 
Jewish and Yankee boys, what con- 
tributions they do make are viewed 
as love gifts. When such financial 
contributions are unsatisfactory, 
the Irish and Italian boys find the 
situation very stressful in that their 
family status is jeopardized. In 
contrast, the Jewish and Yankee 
boys are inclined to find their in- 
ability to contribute to the family 
exchequer of relatively minor im- 
portance. Being a good Jewish or 
Yankee son in the sense of earning 
some money is not a function of 
family service but rather a func- 
tion of to what “good” or useful 
personal ends the money earned 
is put, such as savings or personal 
future advancement. If a Yankee 
or Jewish boy does not live up to 
these expectations, he is apt to ex- 
perience as much stress in the area 
of making money as is the Italian 
or Irish boy who does not contrib- 
ute sufficiently to the family ex- 
chequer. 

Both Jewish and Yankee boys 
are continuously urged to achieve 
good school marks, to obtain higher 
education, and to be upwardly so- 
cially mobile. The underlying 
reason is that the Jewish boy is 
essentially oriented by his parents 
to satisfy the personal ambition 
needs of his parents, particularly 
his mother. The Yankee boy is 
pushed by his parents to live up 
to similar expectations, which are 





primarily based on moral justifica- 
tions and upon standards of family 
reputation. Both Jewish and 
Yankee boys experience stress when 
they are unable to fulfill parental 
expectations regarding education 
and mobility. They see themselves 
as having failed in respect to values 
which they do not question because 
such values seem to be in complete 
accord with the highly esteemed 
American values of education and 
success. 

The Italian and Irish do not en- 
courage their sons to risk the bene- 
fits of a regular income from a 
steady job for the hazards of a 
promising but uncertain position. 
This includes not sacrificing im- 
mediate earning capacity by going 
to school in the interests of future 
occupational advantages. Far from 
urging their sons to excel in school, 
Irish and Italian parents in the 
families we investigated tended to 
be satisfied if the boys “got by.” 
These boys perceived the situation 
as stressful, of course, when they 
were unable to meet even these 
moderate requirements. However, 
in contrast with the Jewish and 
Yankee boys, they experienced 
stress when they preferred to get 
a better education and to seek a 
career conducive to upward social 
mobility. For them, to do so meant 
to reject the values of their parents, 
whom they saw as obstacles to their 
desires. 

The performance of chores is a 
source of stress most often with 
Yankee boys. While Irish and es- 
pecially Italian boys are expected 
to do chores, they are usually ad 
hoc and for visibly pragmatic 
reasons. Moreover, their chore load 
is very small if compared with that 
of their sisters. In comparison, 
Yankee boys are assigned routine 
chores which apparently are not 
practically necessary, but: rather 
are justified on a moral basis, that 
it is “right” to have regular obliga- 
tions, or it is good character train- 
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ing. Further, the Yankee boy is 
unable to shift any part of his chore 
load to his sisters, who are expected 
to do about as much as he. What 
chores are expected of the Jewish 
boy is predicated upon practical or 
moral reasons, or both, but the 
whole matter is greatly subordinat- 
ed to other expectations such as 
doing homework or practicing mu- 
sic lessons. Thus, the Jewish boy 
seldom experiences as much stress 
over this as the Yankee boy. 

The ability to maintain adequate 
social relationships outside the fam- 
ily is of great concern to our 
Yankee families. Thus Yankee 
families emphasize neatness, pleas- 
ant appearance, social amenity, and 
“good” social contacts. In part, this 
is linked with social mobility, and 
in part, with family status. Al- 
though social competence receives 
less emphasis in our Jewish fami- 
lies, it is important, and it is pri- 
marily functional insofar as it en- 
hances the opportunity for upward 
social mobility. Considerable stress 
for both Yankee and Jewish boys 
arises from the incessant concern of 
their parents that they behave 
“properly.” By comparison, our 
Italian and Irish parents pay little 
atiention to their sons’ social com- 
petence other than that they don’t 
get into “trouble”. Their sons ex- 
perience stress only indirectly when 
they feel that they are inadequately 
prepared for the social intercourse 
they deem essential to their own 
plans. This usually occurs when 
the level of their personal aspira- 
tions is higher than that their par- 
ents have for them. 

Membership in the ethnic group 
can be a source of stress. This is 
most frequent with Jewish boys 
who see their Jewishness as im- 
peding the fulfilment of social or 
occupational ambitions. Much de- 
pends upon the environmental con- 
ditions. Indeed, a Jewish boy can 
select avenues to success that by- 
pass his Jewishness. However, since 
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this implies a restriction in his 
freedom of choice, he often cannot 
quite shake off a diffuse sense of 
deprivation about his ethnic mem- 
bership. In Boston, due to the large 
Irish population, being Irish is 
generally not a serious obstacle to 
an ambitious Irish boy. According 
to our sample, being an Italian 
rarely seemed to be stressful by 
itself as an obstacle to upward so- 
cial mobility. Rather it appears to 
be parental values discouraging 
upward social mobility that pro- 
duce stress in those of our Italian 
boys who are ambitious. 

The above represents selected ab- 
breviated findings which we use 


to support our basic contention 
that there are variations between 
ethnic groups in the modes of stress 
experienced by their members and 
that these differences are related 
to differences in family social 
structure as influenced by ethnic 
values. We believe that the appli- 
cation of these findings can be of 
service to all persons such as phy- 
sicians, marriage counselors, 
nurses, social workers, and social 
scientists who have professional 
dealings with individuals from the 
relevant ethnic groups whose ad- 
justment to their social environ- 
ment is stressful. 


SOCIAL FACTORS IN THE ETIOLOGY AND PREVENTION 
OF MENTAL DISORDERS* 


ERNEST W. BURGESS 
University of Chicago 


This paper will propose a number 
of hypotheses concerning the can- 
sation dnd prevention of mental 
disorders, with special emphasis 
upon the social factors, and will 
then suggest certain problems in 
this field which call for interdis- 
ciplinary research. 


CAUSATION OF MENTAL 
DISORDERS 


As yet there is no general agree- 
ment on the causes of mental dis- 
orders. In the literature three 
groups of factors have been identi- 
fied: the biological, the psycho- 
logical, and the social. 

Each of the three aspects of the 


* Excerpt from the Presidential Address— 
“Sociological Aspects of a Mental Health 
Program: Mental Health in Modern So- 
ciety,” delivered at the annual meeting 
of the Society for the Study of Social 
Problems held in Atlantic City, Septem- 
ber 3-5, 1952. 


mental disorder can and should be 
dealt with specifically but with 
recognition of the role of the other 
aspects. Franz Kallman has made 
an incisive statement of this point: 
“It is essential to understand the 
intricate etiological interaction of 
gene-specific biochemical dysfunc- 
tions, general constitutional (adav- 
tational) modifiers, and precipitat- 
ing outside factors arising from the 
effect of certain basic inperfections 
in the structure of modern human 
societies. Any approach which 
tends to be forgetful of one of these 
fundamental elements in the causa- 
tion of a severe psychosis may be 
responsible for the crucial differ- 
ence between therapeutic failure 
and success.” (1) In the remainder 
of this section we shall confine our 
discussion to the social factors, it 
being understood that they operate 
in interaction with the biological 
and psychological. 






Few or no authorities claim that 
social factors are the direct cause 
of mental breakdowns. Instead they 
may be regarded as precipitating 
rather than as predisposing factors. 

People live in society which is a 
network of social relationships. 
Usually a person is in good mental 
health if he has free communication 
with his fellows and finds self ex- 
pression and personal development 
in social groups such as the family, 
the peer group, the work group, 
and in recreational, educational, 
and religious activities. 

If, however, he experiences re- 
jection in the family, has no par- 
ticipation in a peer group, meets 
with frustration in occupational, 
recreational, and other activities, 
then he is unadjusted and may be- 
come maladjusted. One form of 
maladjustment is mental break- 
down. 

Some students of the problem 
assert that the most important fac- 
tor affecting mental health is ur- 
banization. The growth of cities has 
resulted in a number of changes in 
our institutions and social relations 
which would seem to exert an ad- 
verse influence on the mental 
health of the population. The ef- 
fects of urbanization can be most 
readily perceived by contrasting 
life in the city with the old-time 
rural neighborhood. The change 
has been from low to high density 
of population, from simple to com- 
plex and complicated social rela- 
tions, from face-to-face intimacy 
to impersonal contacts, from pri- 
mary to secondary social control, 
from a family-centered economy to 
employment often in a gigantic in- 
dustry, from a stable to an unstable 
home life, from the predominance 
of sacred to the growth of secular 
values. All these and other changes 
appear to have increased the stress 
and strain of adjustments in the 
city as compared with rural living. 
Specificaly, certain aspects of ur- 
banization seem to be related to 
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problems of individual adjustment. 


The greater complexity of living re- 
quires greater adjustments in making 
choices of a mate, of associates, of an 
occupation, etc. 

The increasing instability of the fam: 
ily leads to feelings of rejection on the 
part of the child, to behavior problems 
of children, and to juvenile delinquency. 

The decline of the neighborhood re- 
sults in a larger proportion of detached 
persons. 

The growth of impersonal relations, 
loneliness, and isolation is particularly 
marked in rooming house areas and 
apartment house districts of our large 
cities. 

The slums of the city are areas of 
high density of population, bad hous- 
ing, overcrowding, neighborhood deter- 
ioration and the concentration of social 
problems, all of which may contribute 
to personal unadjustment and malad- 
justment. 

The increasing tempo of city life, the 
growing intensity of the struggle for 
success and the maximization of stimu- 
lations, especially of the motion picture, 
radio, and television are other manifes- 
tations of urbanization making for com- 
plexity and confusion. 


The total effect of this impact of 
urbanization on people may be suf- 
ficient to account for the increase 
of patients in mental hospitals. 
Why then has not the increase been 
much larger? 


1. The lower proportion of persons 
with mental disorders who marry and 
the lower average number of their off- 
spring as compared with the general 
population. 

2. The improvement of the physical 
health of people in this country. 

3. The betterment of working con- 
ditions in industry and the reduction 
of the hours of work resulting in less 
fatigue and strain among workers. 

4. The introduction of labor-saving 
devices in industry, farming, business 
and the home. 

5. The decline in commercialized 
prostitution and the increasing use of 
prophylactics against venereal diseases. 

6. The lower per capita consump- 
tion of alcoholic beverages and the suc- 
cess of Alcoholics Anonymous and 
other methods of curing alcoholism. 

7. The progress of medical science 
in the discovery of causes of specific 
mental disorders and advance in meth- 
ods of treatment. 
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These counteracting factors may 
be regarded as approximately bal- 
ancing or even outweighing the ad- 
verse effects of urbanization pre- 
viously stated. If so, what is the 
explanation for the increasing pro- 
portion of patients in mental 
hospitals? 

An urbanization factor not yet 
mentioned is probably sufficient to 
account for this fact. It is the grow- 
ing willingness of families to send 
a mentally ill member to a mental 
hospital instead of caring for him 
at home. This change in behavior is 
the result of three chief causes. The 
first is the growing difficulty of 
keeping a mentally ill person in 
the family in the city because of 
the decreasing number of rooms in 
the dwelling, the absence of other 
family members at work or in 
school during the day, and the ob- 
jections of other residents in apart- 
ment houses. 

Second is the lessening of the 
sense of responsibility of the fam- 
ily, particularly for aged parents. 
The public is increasingly more 
disposed to regard the care of the 
mentally. ill as the responsibility of 
the state rather than of the family. 

Third is the decline in the stigma 
previously placed on admission to 
a mental hospital. This change of 
attitude is largely a result of public 
education in mental health. There 
is an increasing tendency to regard 
mental illness in much the same 
way as physical illness. The mental 
hospital is being thought of less 
and less as a place of custodial care 
of dangerous, incurable “crazy” in- 
dividuals. It is now being consider- 
ed more and more as a medical 
institution for the treatment and 
recovery of patients who will re- 
turn to the community. 


THE PREVENTION OF 
MENTAL DISORDERS 


A program for the prevention of 
mental disorders to be successful 
must take account of the biological 


Social Factors in Mental Disordere 
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psychological, and social factors in 
their causation. 

The following discussion will in- 
clude proposed as well as actual 
activities. 

1. Improvement of the physical 
constitution of members of society 
by 

a) positive and negative eugeni- 
cal measures, so far as they are 
feasible, to increase the reproduc- 
tion of the biologicaly fit relative 
to those less fit; 

b) raising the standards of 
health, housing, and nutrition; 

c) extending the benefits of med- 
ical science to all groups in the pop- 
ulation; 

d) further reducing the strain 
and fatigue of work in industry, 
business, trades, and professions; 

e) extension of social secur- 
ity to groups not yet covered and 
relating benefits to the cost of 
living; 

.) specific preventive measures 
such as prophylaxis against infec- 
tion in venereal disease, etc. 

2. Improvement in mental health 
by dealing with psychological fac- 
tors in its incidence; 

a) parent education in the psy- 
chology of child rearing; 

b) the expansion of preschool 
centers such as day nurseries and 
cooperative play groups; 

c) early detection and treatment 
of behavior problems of children; 

d) the extension of counseling 
in its various forms: vocational, 
premarital, industrial, personal, 
etc. 

3. Social measures for the im- 
provement of mental health: 

a) Stimulation of participation 
of persons of all ages in social 
groups to insure sense of belonging, 
ot having friends, of security in 
social relations, and of status; 

b) the development of compet- 
ence in interpersonal relations in 
the various groups in our society: 
the family, the play group, at work, 
in voluntary associations, etc. 








c) community organization to 
plan and operate a program for 
positive mental health; 

d) a national program of social 
security planned and financed by 
co-operation of individuals, indus- 
try, and government, each assum- 
ing its legitimate area of responsi- 
bility; 

e) a planning of recreational 
activities for wider participation, 
particularly of those groups and 
individuals which are not reached 
at present; 

f) a campaign of public educa- 
tion not only to remove the stigma 
upon mental illness but to secure 
an understanding of the principles 
of mental health and social living. 


INTERDISCIPLINARY RESEARCH 


The great body of research will 
and should continue to be within 
each of the several disciplines— 
biology, chemistry, cultural anthro- 
pology, psychiatry, psychology, and 
sociology—concerned with various 
aspects of mental health. But the 
opportunity and desirability of in- 
terdisciplinary research should not 
be overlooked where conditions are 
favorable 

Interdisciplinary research by its 
very nature is more complicated 
than a project carried on within 
one discipline. Yet a given problem 
may be one that cannot be ade- 
quately studied by each discipline 
separately. This is the situation 
which calls for cooperative effort. 
The problem needs to be stated in 
a larger framework than that of- 
fered by the separate disciplines. 
It requires the combined attack 
upon it by the research methods 
of two or more disciplines. 

Certain problems in the field of 
mental health are now ready for 
interdisciplinary research. Three 
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may be cited for purposes of illus- 
tration: 

Detection of prepsychotic per- 
sons. The identification of adoles- 
cents and youths predisposed to 
mental breakdown is important for 
experiments in prevention. Various 
symptoms are important for study. 
These may be organic, psychiatric, 
psychological, and social. 

An index oj aging in relation to 
the senile psychoses. An index of 
aging should include physiological, 
psychological, and social data. A 
crucial question is the interrelation 
of physiological and psychological 
changes with increase or decrease 
of social activities, and success or 
failure in making adjustments to 
crises. 

A community health program. 
A mental health project in a com- 
munity might be directed to the 
education of the residents (and 
particularly of families with mem- 
bers under treatment in mental 
hospitals) in the nature of mental 
illness and in the way to accept re- 
covered patients on their return 
home. An evaluation of the success 
of the project should be undertaken 
by an interdisciplinary group. 

Other illustrations will occur to 
readers. The inclusion of staff 
members in mental hospitals to 
represent the different disciplines 
often creates a situation favorable 
for the prosecution of interdisci- 
plinary research. The social scient- 
ist, functioning in such capacities 
as clinical sociologist or research 
associate, is receiving increasing 
recognition as a necessary member 
of such interdisciplinary teams. 
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A NOTE ON MENTAL ILLNESS IN RURAL ARKANSAS* 


DONALD D. STEWART 
University of Arkansas 


The sociological studies of the 
comparative incidence of mental 
illness** in rural and urban areas 
have, almost without exception (2), 
indicated that this incidence is 
greater in the latter than in the 
former. However, such studies sel- 
dom proceed beyond the statistical 
demonstration of the existence of 
difference. (4) The purpose of this 
paper is to describe certain rather 
obvious aspects of rural social or- 
ganization associated with this ru- 
ral-urban difference. 

The data are taken in large part 
from those gathered during the in- 
tensive survey of mental illness in 
two Arkansas counties, Washing- 
ton (1) in the northwestern Ozark 
section of the state, and Jefferson 
(5) in the southeastern Mississippi 
delta area. At the time of the 1940 
Census both counties were pre- 
dominantly rural, that is, for Wash- 
ington County the proportion of 
rural residents was 72% of a total 
population of 41,114, and for Jef- 
ferson county it was 67% of a total 
of 65,101. For Washington county 


* This paper is the product of research 
undertaken jointly by the Arkansas State 
Hospital, the Arkansas State Board of 
Health, and the University of Arkansas, 
and supported, in part, by Research Grant 
M-499 from the National Institute of 
Mental Health of the National Institutes 
of Health, Public Health Service. How- 
ever, responsibility for results reported 
here is with the author. This paper is an 
abridged version of one presented at the 
meetings of the Society for the Study of 
Social Problems at Atlantic City in 
September, 1952. 


** Such studies are not, as a general 
rule, studies of the “incidence of mental 
illness” at all, but are, instead, studies 
of “incidence of hospitalization for mental 
illness.” As will be noted at other points 
in this paper, the two are usually quite 
different. 
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less than one per cent of the popu- 
lation were Negroes, but for Jeffer- 
son county the percentage of 
Negroes was 55. For this paper, 
data for these two counties has 
been supplemented by data for 
other counties of Arkansas, 

For Washington and Jefferson 
counties the annual rate of first 
admission to the State Hospital*** 
for the period 1930-1948 was 8.15 
per 10,000 of the population, based 
on the 1940 population. This is as 
compared with a rate of 7.23 for 
the state of Arkansas and 8.01 for 
the United States for the same 
period. The annual first admission 
rate for the rural population of the 
two counties was 6.1 as compared 
with an urban rate of 10.2.**** The 
diagnoses at first admission for the 
patients from the two counties 
cover the entire range for which 
patients are admitted to mental 
hospitals. There was no diagnosis 
for which there was statistically 
significant number of admissions 
for which the rural rate was higher 
than the urban. 

A partial key to rural-urban dif- 
ferences in rates of hospitalization 
in Arkansas is in the procedure for 
commitment. Generally, patients 


*** Arkansas has only one State Hospital 
and only one small private hospital. Ad- 
missions to these two institutions would 
represent all hospitalization for mental 
illness in the state, except for admissions 
to the Veterans Administration's hospitals. 
***#* Te should be noted that the data of 
the surveys do not include individual his- 
tories of mobility. However, as Arkansas 
is becoming urbanized, largely through 
intra-state migration, it seems plausible to 
assume that at least a part of the patients 
hospitalized from urban areas had a rural 
background. The obverse, that the patients 
admitted from rural areas had an urban 
background, would see to be a less likely 
event. 








are committed by either of two 
procedures which may be designat- 
ed for descriptive purposes as 
“voluntary” or “involuntary”. With 
the former procedure, the prospec- 
tive patient or a member of his 
family may apply directly to the 
superintendent of the hospital for 
treatment. If the latter is con- 
vinced, after an examination, that 
hospitalization is needed, the pa- 
tient is hospitalized. This procedure, 
which has much to recommend it, 
has never been particularly popu- 
lar. and most patients are admitted 
by the alternative method. With 
this second procedure, any citizen 
can petition the probate judge to 
have any person committed and, 
after examination and recommen- 
dation from two physicians, the 
judge may order commitment.* 

The resident of rural Arkansas 
is not as a general rule likely to 
file a formal court petition for the 
commitment of a neighbor to a 
mental hospital unless he has some 
measure of community support, 
that is, unless the prospective pa- 
tient is generally considered to be 
dangerous or an outrageous nuis- 
ance, or is likely to be a public 
charge. (3) By contrast, in the 
somewhat more impersonal urban 
environment the filing of such a 
petition is less likely to involve 
intra-community conflict. Further, 
in the urban community there are 
public officialsk—law enforcement 
officers, social workers, and others 
—who can be persuaded to file 
petitions as a part of their regular 
duties. This has meant that in the 
rural areas of Arkansas the petition 
is customarily filed by a member 
of the patient’s family, usually 
upon the advice of the family phy- 
sician. 


* The foregoing refers, generally, to first 
admissions. Readmissions are usually not 
so formal. Also, there are a number of 
“temporary’’ commitments, as for the ex- 
amination of an individual who has been 
arrested and accused of a felony. 
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The role of family responsibility 
in hospitalization can best be illus- 
trated by the case of the aged and, 
specifically, by the analysis of hos- 
pital admissions for the diagnoses 
“psychosis with cerebral arterio- 
sclerosis” and the “senile psycho- 
ses.”** A number of factors are 
associated with the low admission 
rates for rural areas for these diag- 
noses. One of these is financial. 
The public old age assistance pro- 
vided in Arkansas is generally in- 
adequate. (4) Because of differ- 
ences in living costs, however, such 
assistance is more nearly adequate 
for rural than urban residents, and 
seme of those hospitalized from 
urban areas might have been able 
to continue outside the hospital if 
they had been rural residents. It 
may be noted, incidentally, that 
this practice of utilizing the men- 
tal hospital as a substitute for pro- 
per provision for the care of the 
aged is not confined to Arkan- 
sas,*** 

Of somewhat more significance 
than such financial considerations 
is the family attitude toward the 


** The total number of admissions from 
the two counties for these two diagnoses 
for the period under consideration was 
211, or 20.0 per cent of all admissions 
for the period of the study. Of these, 
82 were admitted from rural areas and 
129 from urban areas. Althouga the 
propriety of calaculating rates for so 
small a number of cases may be question- 
ed, the annual rural rate, per 10,000 of 
the population over 55 years of age, based 
on the 1940 Census, was 5.12 as com- 
pared with a rate of 15.57 for the urban 
areas. Also, although the statistical sound- 
ness of the ecological correlation may be 
questioned, it may be noted that the cor- 
relation between the proportion of the 
poulation over 55 years of age and the 
average annual admission rate for these 
two diagnoses, for the years 1930-1948, 
for all 75 counties was .06. Thus, there 
is a large rural-urban differential in the 
rates for these types of psychoses, which 
is not accounted for by differential age 
structure. 

***One staff member of the State Hospital 
volunteered the opinion that the hospital- 
ization of the urban aged is partially the 
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provisions of care. The available 
evidence indicates that the once 
prevalent idea that children are 
responsible for the care of depend- 
ent parents appears to have per- 
sisted longer in rural than in urban 
areas. To illustrate, for the patients 
hospitalized for the two diagnoses 
noted above (psychosis with cere- 
bral arteriosclerosis and senile psy- 
choses) only 5% from rural areas 
had close kin in the county at the 
time of hospitalization as compared 
with 31% from urban areas. In this 
context it may be noted that the 
most striking difference in the 
marital status of mental patients 
as compared with the general popu- 
lation was in the excess of widowed 
in the patient group. Many of the 
mildly deranged have been cared 
for by a spouse, and with the death 
of the latter are committed to the 
hospital.* 

This concern for commitment 
does not extend to the inclusion of 
all age and sex categories and, by 
implication, to all mental diagnoses. 
For example, the one diagnosis for 
which rural and urban rates were 
most nearly equal for this sample 
was for” mental deficiency, both 
with and without psychosis. Most 
such patients are very young, and 
rural families apparently do not 
feel the same obligation for their 
continued care as for that of the 
aged. 

As a practical proposition, the 
caring for certain mentally ill, and 
even for certain kinds of mentally 
ill at home and the ignoring of the 
symptoms of illness in certain in- 
dividuals can probably be condoned. 


product of a “housing problem.” That 
is, spare room which might be suitable 
for an elderly relative is not so readily 
available in urban as in rural areas. 


*One point should be made explicit. 
Family reluctance to ask for commitment 
is not associated with hostility to the Hos- 
pital, for most approve of the care pro- 
vided. For a more detailed description 
of these attitudes see Adler, Coddington, 
and Stewart (1). 
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Many of the patients who enter not 
only the Arkansas State Hospital 
but also other state hospitals need 
only custodial and nursing care, 
and for some this can probably be 
provided as well at home as in the 
state mental hospital.** A portion 
of those who need more and differ- 
ent care, and whose illness has been 
ignored or neglected, are, however, 
eventually admitted to the hospital 
and such delay in hospitalization 
leads to a number of problems of 
treatment. 

Although the data are crude, it 
would seem that this delay is more 
clearly associated with rural than 
urban residence. At the time of first 
admission to the Arkansas Hos- 
pital, the examining physician, with 
the assistance of whatever records 
are available and the advice of the 
person or persons who accompany 
the patient to the hospital, attempts 
an estimate of the length of the 
period between the appearance of 
symptoms, that is, the onset of the 
illness, and the time of hospitaliza- 
tion. Such estimates are sometimes, 
of necessity, somewhat crude. Fur- 
ther, there are variations from one 
form of mental illness to another 
—and from one patient to another 
—in the phase of illness at which 
the symptoms are detectable by 
the lay person or even by the gen- 
eral medical practitioner. Although 
these factors cast doubt upon pre- 
cise statistics, it is worth pointing 
out that the median reported dura- 
tion of the period between the time 
the symptoms developed and the 
time of hospitalization for rural 
residents was 13.2 months as com- 
pared with 8.1 months for urban 
residents. 

As has been noted above, this 
delay in hospitalization does create 
a number of problems in treatment 
of which two may be noted here. 
First, if all other factors are equal, 


** That is, assuming adequate finanicial 
resources, proper medical care, and some 
social work assistance. 





the patient who has a comparative- 
ly short period between the de- 
velopment of symptoms and hos- 
pitalization has a better chance not 
only for release from the hospital 
but also for eventual post-hospital 
adjustment.* Second, from 30 to 
40% of patients die during the first 
hospitalization, and of these ap- 
proximately a third die during the 
first three months of hospitaliza- 
tion. A part of this mortality is 
known to be due to the deteriorated 
condition of the patients at the 
time of hospitalization. (6) For the 
362 patients of this sample who 
died in the Arkansas Hospital, the 
median duration of hospitalization 
before death for the 127 from rural 
areas was 3.8 months as compared 
with 9.3 months for the 235 from 
urban areas. That is, if pre-hos- 
pital deterioration is a factor in 
early hospital death, it would seem 
to be more closely associated with 
rural than urban residence. 

The author has attempted to point 
out that rural-urban differences in 
hospitalization for mental illness 
may be partially explained in terms 
of the persistence of certain social 
values in rural areas and the great- 
er effectiveness of certain kinds of 
social pressures in these areas. It 
is not intended that there should 
be any inference that these should 
be considered to be either desirable 
or undesirable. It may be argued, 
however, that if mental illness is to 
be a less imposing social problem 
considerable education of the rural 
population concerning the signifi- 


* This point is developed in a number of 
places including the forthcoming mono- 
graph by Stewart, (5). 
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cance of this problem will be 
necessary. 
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THE CURRENT QUESTIONINGS OF TEACHERS; 


NOTES FOR A SOCIAL PATHOLOGY 


LOUIS JOUGHIN 
New York City 


_The situation viewed in this ar- 
ticle is that of the currez.: question- 
ings of teachers about Communist 
party membership and sympathy. 
Attention is given to the behavior 
of the teachers (the few questioned, 
and the vast number not questioned 
but concerned), that of the legis- 
lators and educational authorities 
who conduct the questioning, and 
the attitude of the public at large. 
The purpose of this article is to 
open the door to a discussion of the 
manner in which a dynamics of 
fear may have been substituted for 
a previously operative cultural tra- 
dition of rationality. And, in the 
degree that such a substitution has 
been made, to suggest that it con- 
stitutes evidence of a pathological 
response within the social body.* 


i. 

The declared purpose of the leg- 
islative inquiries is to determine 
the extent of Communist Party 
membership in the teaching profes- 
sion; in practice, the search is also 
directed toward persons who “act, 
think, and feel’ like Communists. 
The investigating committees show 
a collateral interest in “past mem- 
bership,” and incidental curiosity 
as to “why” Communism has had 
an appeal in America. 

Legislators think or fear Com- 
munist teachers to be dangerous 
for two reasons: 1—Communists 
may be engaged in or preparing for 


* In order to limit the confusion of the 
reader, and the responsibility of the au- 
thor, a number of relevant but not cen- 
tral considerations have been excluded: 
1—the response of the non-vocal elements 
in society (emphasis, for obvious prac- 
tical reasons, falling upon the intellec- 
tuals involved), 2—the possibly deliberate 
instigation of fear by forces who desire 
to lessen social rationality, and 3—re- 
lated legal, political or. ethical norms. 
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traitorous or subversive acts which 
will overthrow the government 
and thereby destroy the social or- 
der, or 2—they may be irreparably 
damaging youth by the power of 
lies, distortions and other pedagogi- 
cal sins of omission and commis- 
sion.(1) Although the fall of Czech- 
oslovakia in 1948 is perhaps the 
earliest date to which inquiry 
might reasonably be pressed in ask- 
ing about the Communist member- 
ship of Americans, at least with 
relevance to present affiliation, the 
investigating committees have 
ranged back to the ’30s or the ’20s 
because the record of those years 
is better documented and for po- 
litical reasons. 

The first question, then, is the 
historical truth of the criminality 
and lack of professional integrity 
alleged to be characteristic of Com- 
munists. Typically probative are 
the 1951 decision by the U. S. Su- 
preme Court in the Dennis case, 
which affirmed the conviction of 
the eleven Communist leaders for 
conspiracy to advocate the over- 
throw of the government by force, 
and the 1952 ruling by the Subver- 
sive Activities Control Board, 
which held the Communist Party 
to be “substantially directed, dom- 
inated and controlled by the Soviet 
Union ...and... (operating) 
primarily to advance the objectives 
of ... (the) world Communist 
movement.” In contradiction, it is 
pointed out that the American Com- 
munist Party has steadily declined 
in numbers and prestige, that very 
few of its members have been pros- 
ecuted for crimes (and some have 
been acquitted), and that the at- 
tack upon Communism often comes 
from prejudiced, reactionary, or 
fascistic sources. 





But the great difficulty is that 
historical questions cannot always 
be answered at an early enough 
date to be practically useful for 
the resolution of a current problem. 
That Communists have captured 
some positions of power, affected 
some policy, and mistaught some 
students is most likely. If this has 
been an extensive phenomenon, a 
fearful response would at least be 
understandable. That this invasion 
has been of a major and measur- 
able magnitude and effect is not 
yet established. In terms of a full 
record and unmistakable results, 
the question lies open. Consequent- 
ly, students of social pathology do 
not yet possess a hard core of fact 
upon which they might reasonably 
base a finding that the ability of 
the American people to make ra- 
tional decisions has been impaired 
by excessive fear of domestic Com- 
munists. 

There are, however, numerous 
responses to the situation, among 
the legislators, the teachers and the 
public, which have symptomatic 
significance because of the very 
fact that they do not result from 
the stark challenge of a proved im- 
minent catastrophe. Furthermore, 
these responses are to potential or 
envisioned social destruction, and 
their projective quality is another 
clue to their importance. 

The behavior of Congressional 
investigators is more variable than 
one might gather from newspaper 
accounts. It is true that many wit- 
nesses have suffered seriously dis- 
abling treatment because of the ab- 
sence of procedural safeguards; but 
many others have received kindly 
and thoughtful handling. A fre- 
quent practice is to ask a witness 
whether he knows numerous per- 
sons who by evidence or implica- 
tion have been ticketed as Com- 
munists. The witness is not given 
an opportunity to question the rele- 
vance of this associational pattern, 
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even where he professes ignorance. 
The result can be most unfortunate 
if he returns to a suspicious local 
community. On the other hand, a 
witness who refuses to answer be- 
cause he believes that freedom of 
belief carries with it the right to 
freedom from questioning about be- 
lief may be treated with respect 
by the committees. However, since 
the oscillation between bad treat- 
ment and sober investigation ap- 
pears to lie between the committee 
members’ sense of political expedi- 
ency and their democratic temper, 
rather than between fear and judg- 
ment, it is quite possible that a 
later sociological opinion will view 
the hearing records as a relatively 
unimportant final phase of the sit- 
uation. That is, the behavior of the 
investigators is not necessarily mo- 
tivated by irrational fear. 

Parenthetically, it should be 
noted that the Congress has not 
chosen to offer a clear legislative 
definition of the Communist prob- 
lem. It has limited itself chiefly to 
harassments, like the 1950 Internal 
Security Act, and has thereby push- 
ed the courts toward the kind of 
historical conclusions and semantic 
innovations (such as the shift from 
clear and present danger to clear 
and probable danger), which are 
seen in the Dennis case. But here 
again reluctance or failure is not 
necessarily the same thing as ir- 
rational fear. 

The administrators of what is 
perhaps the national attitude in 
this matter, as it is sensed if not 
defined and enacted, have been the 
trustees, board members, school su- 
perintendents, and college presi- 
dents. The position taken by these 
authorities has in most instances 
been self-contradictory. While deny- 
ing the existence of any significant 
Communist infiltration, they have 
acted with a severity appropriate 
only to a critically dangerous situ- 
ation. One board of trustees over- 
turned the judgment of a faculty 
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committee in a specific case and 
wrote an automatic dismissal regu- 
lation applying to all teachers who 
refuse to answer a legislative com- 
mittee—although only four of a 
staff of 1000 teachers have thus 
far been revealed to be affected. 
A group of University of California 
Regents fought bitterly for a dis- 
criminatory but plainly ineffective 
test oath. A college president, ir- 
ritated by attacks from several stu- 
dent groups (Communist, liberal, 
and boisterously “collegiate’’), solv- 
ed his problem by establishing a 
corporate state plan for student 
representation and government. 
Numerous actions of this kind in- 
dicate that most educational lead- 
ers, although perhaps not fearing 
Communism itself, do not wish to 
be thought less fearful than the 
really fearful. Here, apparently, is 
an hysterical response which is 
pronounced and extensive enough 
to be classed as socially pathologi- 
cal. 
2. 

When we turn to the teachers, it 
seems unlikely that preponderant 
proof of fear will be established un- 
til the dutobiographical record is 
written some years from now. 
Nevertheless, collateral evidence is 
available in the form of judgments 
which are characteristically below 
the level of expected performance 
in a professional group with an in- 
tellectual tradition. Here, it is im- 
portant to note, the evidence is 
often furnished by the whole group, 
and not merely by those singled out 
for questioning. 

The strongest proof of fear is 
seen in the failure of teachers to 
have studied the technical aspects 
of the evidential problem. 

In the first place, teachers have 
not as a general rule made an ob- 
vious and vital distinction between 
the legal evidential and the social 
evidential challenge. Evidentially, 
in relation to possible violation of 
law, the teachers about whom in- 


quiry has been made could fall into 
these classes: criminals guilty of 
“overt act,” criminal conspirators 
and perjurors; harmless conspira- 
tors; philosophical adherents to 
communism; persons allergic to 
authority, especially government; 
the misidentified, the falsely accus- 
ed, and the otherwise completely 
innocent. And, evidentially, in rela- 
tion to social and professional res- 
ponsibility, there appears to be an- 
other set of classes, loosely and in- 
expertly established by popular 
moral opinion but nonetheless real: 
unethical indoctrinators, persons of 
average proneness to winning 
friends and influencing students, 
garden variety incompetents, and 
responsible teachers. 

In the second place, many of the 
teachers questioned and some of the 
academic commentators have failed 
in judgment by their blindness to 
the demand of both law and public 
opinion that the individual teacher 
shall step forth from the evidential 
jungle and disclose his moral fea- 
tures. Instead it is often assumed 
that “silence” has no implications 
either in law or for community 
opinion. Actually, the legal, consti- 
tutional basis for this assumption 
is largely undeveloped, and the 
curiosity of society in a time of 
tension is a commonplace. The 
right of the citizen not to. reply 
may be highly desirable in terms of 
the social contract, or even prov- 
able as a civil liberty, but it is not 
now established doctrine. The dif- 
ficulty has been compounded by 
those teachers who have insisted 
that a special status be given the 
teacher because he is charged with 
the criticism of ideas. This further 
exemption may be provably neces- 
sary in terms of the freedom of hu- 
man thought, but society has so far 
not recognized it as desirable for 
its own good. The trouble is that 
the profession in making these 
claims has not been sufficiently 
alert to the temper of a world in 








crisis; and this deficiency may pos- 
sibly be based upon an unformulat- 
ed sense of status insecurity—in 
short, on fear. 

A very few teachers have re- 
stricted themselves to a defense 
under the First Amendment—guar- 
anteeing freedom of belief and as- 
sociation—and have done so avow- 
edly for the protection of others 
rather than themselves. This raises 
the central question from the con- 
stitutional civil liberties point of 
view. It need not be considered here 
because a position of this kind has 
in it no element of fear. On the 
contrary, it challenges the courts 
and public opinion to examine the 
adequacy of our method of han- 
dling an important and reasoned 
ethical principle within our con- 
stitutional system. 


3. 

If teachers appear confused and 
fearful, public opinion, as it is ex- 
pressed in legislation and in unof- 
ficial penalties and awards, seems 
even less rational. The nature of the 
voluminous evidence can only be 
suggested. 

Under popular pressure nearly 
every administrator in the country 
has insisted that no Communist 
shall teach. The argument is 
simple: Communists are commited 
to a discipline, teachers must not 
be committed, therefore no Com- 
munist may teach. The beauty of 
the syllogism, which has won the 
support of the National Education 
Association, but not that of the 
American Association of Univer- 
sity Professors or the American 
Civil Liberties Union, is that it re- 
lieves the public or its agent, the 
administrator, of the burden of 
reading history or exercising dis- 
crimination. This logic takes no 
account of the universal record of 
failure of such categorical naivetes. 
It is a classic example of the man- 
ner in which communal insecurity 
marks the scapegoat for destruc- 
tion. 
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The manifestations of this fear 
have a reflex quality. For example, 
several states have outlawed the 
Communist Party although the cen- 
sured organization has never been 
shown to have more than a some- 
what amateurish relationship to 
the great center of Communist 
power in Russia. Another instance 
is the fact that Communism is 
everywhere held to be a subject 
which should be “taught” but not 
“advocated”; thereby, unlike all 
other important systems, Com- 
munism is to be taught only by per- 
sons who have avowed their com- 
plete lack of sympathy for the doc- 
trine under discussion. This require- 
ment comes into flat contradiction 
with the pedagogical principle that 
enthusiasm and honestly stated bias 
are important elements of good 
teaching. The universal practice of 
this fallacy may partially explain 
the much-noticed silence of the 
present generation of students. (2) 

Even the law has been twisted. 
Section 903 of the New York City 
Charter cails for automatic dismis- 
sal of city employees who invoke 
the privilege against self-incrimi- 
nation when asked to testify about 
municipal business. This law, orig- 
inally framed to control grafting 
officials, is tortuously applied to 
public school teachers, when what 
is needed is a sound procedure for 
the determination of professional 
integrity. The human loss lies in 
the dismissal of teachers of experi- 
ence and accomplishment for no 
other cause than this single act of 
refusal. 

Another effect is the giving of 

public confidence to the vocal anti- 
Communist. Individuals who have 
previously shown no special pro- 
-fessional competence have bene- 
fitted by the atmosphere of inse- 
curity. Some of them have achieved 
places of trust as editors, publicists, 
and teachers, preferred above men 
of reserved judgment. 
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4. 

A systematic analysis of the 
manner in which judgment has 
been subverted by fear in the ques- 
tioning of Communist teachers will 
occupy social historians and psy- 
chologists for many years to come. 
At this point is is possible only to 
suggest an outline for study and 
to begin the accumulation of the 
record. But even now, there is a 
chance that, by observing and char- 
acterizing the chief varieties of 
pathological response, some guid- 
ance may be given to those morally 


concerned with the preservation of 
a healthy social order. 
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THE IMPACT OF MILITARY SERVICE UPON THE RACIAL 
ATTITUDES OF NEGRO SERVICEMEN IN WORLD WAR II* 


HARRY W. ROBERTS 
Virginia State College 


This is a report of a study of 
changed attitudes toward Whites 
resulting from the service experi- 
ences of 219 Negro. veterans, 
roughly one half of whom were 
attending Virginia State College, 
Petersburg, Virginia, and the other 
half Virginia Union University in 
Richmond, Virginia, during the 
school years 1946-50. These are the 
men who registered for a course 
for veterans in Human Documents. 
If we take the percentage distribu- 
tion of the Negro population in the 
United States for the Census year 
nearest the time of the birth of 
these men (1920), it would appear 
that, in terms of regional origin, 
these men are fairly representative 


*A revision of a paper read at the 
annual meeting of the Society for the 
Study of Social Problems held in Atlantic 
City, Sept. 3-5, 1952. For certain statis- 
tical calculations used as a basis for mak- 
ing certain statements in the text, I wish 
to thank my colleague, Professor A. M. 
Myster, Director of the Statistical Labora- 
tory, and his workers. 


of the total Negro population in 
their age group. 

The method used in securing the 
data was the collection of human or 
personal documents. The men in the 
sample answered a series of ques- 
tions which provided an outline for 
autobiographical reports. Each man 
wrote a paper a week for eighteen 
weeks, each paper covering one of 
the eighteen sub-periods into which 
the military service period was 
divided. Anonymity was assured by 
giving each man a number as one 
means of securing frank and 
straightforward statements. In ad- 
dition to acquiring these documents, 
the author interviewed a large 
number of the men and also engag- 
ed many of them in informal 
chance conversations. 

This is a report on the analysis 
of two of four questions or instruc- 
tions contained in one paper. (1) 
They are: 

IlI. What effect, if any, did your ex- 

perience in the Service have upon 
your former attitude toward white 





people? State clearly what your at- 
titude is or was as a result of your 
Service experience. 

IV. Describe as accurately as you can 
and fully just what experience in the 
Service and how these experiences 
developed this attitude. 

This study was designed to dis- 
cover what attitude changes the 
men believed they had undergone 
and the social and psychological 
factors which they believed were 
responsible for the change. The 
categories which are used to de- 
scribe their attitudes are given in 
the words employed by the men 
themselves: 


friendly—very kindly disposed 

neutral — an absolute absence of any 
unfriendliness, their relations with 
Whites having been generally as 
natural as those with other Negroes 

individualized — they accepted every 
person on his individual merits and 
reacted accordingly 

uncer‘ain—due to qualitatively varied 
experiences with Whites, they did 
not understand Whites and there- 
fore were not sure of their attitude 

sorry for Whites — a sort of pity or 
sympathy for the prejudiced or err- 
rg white person whom they regard- 
ed as stupid 

inferiority complex—while not techni- 
cally an attitude, it is the term they 
used to indicate an inferior feeling 
generally accompanied with fear. It 
consisted of a morbid belief, with 
accompanying emotions and feelings 
of being a person of lower quality. 

negative—a mild dislike 

mixed or dual — a compound attitude 
composed of two conflicting attitudes 
of like and hate or like and dislike. 
They expressed this dualistic attitude 
by saying “I liked some and hated 
some.” 

dislike—a feeling of aversion to Whites 
regarded as uncongenial or offensive 

hatred—a very bitter and blind sort of 


antipathy implying “extreme 
aversion, especially with enmity or 
malice” 

confused —— a complex attitude of be- 


wilderment arising out of conflicting 

sentiments of like and dislike due to 
conflicting images of white people 

These attitudes were arranged in 

a rough scale with friendly and 

hate forming the extreme poles. 

The first three of these attitudes— 
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friendly, neutral, and individualized 
were classified as positive since 
they were developed in more or less 
friendly relations with Whites and, 
in comparison with the others, in- 
dicated a spirit of good will. The 
other eight attitudes were classi- 
fied as negative for they either re- 
presented degrees of hostility, or, 
as in the case of uncertain, sorry, 
confused, and the feeling of inferi- 
ority, they were unhealthy from 
the standpoint of a truly demo- 
cratic society. 


PRE-SERVICE ATTITUDES 
TOWARD WHITES 


Of the 219 servicemen, 75% en- 
tered the service of their country 
with negative attitudes toward 
Whites. When these men are classi- 
fied as to their place of birth, it is 
found that 81% of those born in 
the border State of Virginia, 78% 
of those born in other Southern 
States and 47% of those born in 
Northern States exhibited these 
negative attitudes. Eighty-one per- 
cent of the Southern-born veterans, 
including Virginians, as compared 
with 47% of the Northern-born, 
entered the service with negative 
attitudes toward Whites.* 


POST-SERVICE ATTITUDES 
TOWARDS WHITES 


The most important change as- 
sociated with military service is a 
marked over-all improvement in 
attitude, that is, a shift from a 
more negative to a less negative or 
to a positive attitude toward 
Whites. True, the percentage who 
fall into all of the negative cate- 
gories, taken collectively, remains 
about the same after service. The 
important change, however, is a 
decrease in the virulence of the 
anti-White hostility; that is, a shift 
from the more intense negative cat- 


* Application of the Chi Square test 
showed the differences in attitudes by 
sections to be too large to be attributed 
to sampling errors. 
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egories to the less intense categor- 
ies. There were 165 men who, 
before entering the Service, had 
negative attitudes of varying de- 
grees Of intensity toward Whites. 
Twenty-nine percent remained the 
same, 517% showed improvement or 
a decrease in the negative quality 
of their attitudes, and 20% showed 
a decline in their positive or an in- 
crease in their negative attitudes. 
The greatest improvement occurred 
in those veterans whose pre-service 
attitude was hate or dislike.* 

Of the 219 veterans in the 
sample, 29% reported a decline in 
antipathy to Whites. Those born 
in Southern states other than Vir- 
ginia showed the largest improve- 
ment (38%), with Virginia follow- 
ing (30%). Among Northern-born 
men, however, there was an in- 
crease in negative attitudes as a 
result of experiences during mili- 
tary service. Of the 36 Northern- 
born men, 53% entered the Service 
with positive attitudes, but only 
29% left the service with positive 
attitudes toward Whites, and a 
mere 14% reported a shift from 
greater aversion to lesser aversion. 


SOCIAL FACTORS 
IN ATTITUDE CHANGE 


A study of the reasons given by 
Northern-born men for their de- 
velopment, while in the Service, of 
negative attitudes toward Whites 
justifies the hypothesis that the in- 
crease in their negative attitudes 
was due to the fact that they were 
subjected to racial segregation, dis- 
crimination, and violence or threat 
of violence on and off the military 
posts—many of them having serv- 


* Since all of the data was collected 
after military service, the possibility of 
retrospective falsification exists. The re- 
sults presented in this paper depend for 
their validity upon the assumption that 
the veterans have accurately reported their 
pre-service attitudes. Even if this assump- 
tion is not granted, however, it is signi- 
ficant to know the direction in which 
they believe their attitudes have changed. 


ed in camps located in the South— 
never experienced before or with 
such constancy and intensity. The 
Southern-born men, on the other 
hand, more conditioned to these 
experiences in civilian life, found 
less segregation, discrimination, 
and violence in military service 
than outside of it. Moreover, 
many served in camps located 
in the North which gave them 
an experience of liberalism or 
tolerance such as they had never 
experienced before. Some of the 
Southern-born veterans also discov- 
ered unexpectedly some Southern- 
born Whites in the Service—some 
of whom were reported to have 
changed their racial attitudes due 
to Service experience—whose atti- 
tudes and overt behaviour were so 
friendly that the experience had 
something like a shock effect that 
moderated and, in some instances, 
disorganized the Negro veteran’s 
former negative attitude toward 
Whites. As one Southern-born vet- 
eran said with reference to race 
relations in the Armed Forces,— 
“I didn’t expect much.” Most of 
the Northern-born men expected 
more and were disappointed. 

The social factors named by the 
respondents as producing negative 
attitudes or intensifying them may 
be summarized under the following 
six headings: 

1. The organizational structure 
of the Services, i.e. racial segrega- 
tion. 

2. Anti-Negro attitudes and prac- 
tices on the part of fellow Ameri- 
can white enlisted men in America 
and overseas. 

3. Anti-Negro attitudes and prac- 
tices on the part of white American 
officers in America and overseas. 

4. Organizational structure of 
American society, racial segrega- 
tion, particularly in the South. 

5. Anti-Negro attitudes and prac- 
tices of American white civilians, 
particularly in the South. 

6. The discovery of the continued 








existence of pre-war racial atti- 
tudes and practices in the Ameri- 
can military service and in Ameri- 
can society. 

Of the 276 reported experiences 
contributing to attitude changes in 
a positive direction, 10% described 
experiences of a democratic or 
equalitarian organization of the 
branch of service (such as serving 
on an equal plane in an interracial 
company, being exposed to unseg- 
regated recreational facilities, or 
being treated in an unsegregated 
hospital) ; 67% —by far the largest 
—described the most intimate and 
friendly associations with white 
American enlisted men of all 
classes, from all sections of the 
country, eating, sleeping, working 
with them, and concluding they 
were just people, human, “like 
Negroes”; 6% described experi- 
ences of justice and impartiality in 
the administrative and unofficial 
acts of white officers, with some 
friendships formed; 3% described 
experiences of friendship and hos- 
pitality, particularly in some North- 
ern areas, and liberal expressions 
on the race question by white 
Southern civilians; 11% described 
propinquity and reciprocity over- 
seas with European Whites lacking 
color prejudice, and with white 
American officers and enlisted men 
who seemed to have increased 
their goodwill and social inter- 
course with the Negro servicemen 
overseas and 3% described experi- 
ences while returning home from 
Overseas and upon arrival in the 
United States which seemed to in- 
spire hope of a better day in race 
relations (such as returning in un- 
segregated units, news of integrat- 
ed units, news of integrated troops 
in the Philippines and of new job 
opportunities opened to Negrves 
during the War). 

Although only 10% of the state- 
ments of factors referred specific- 
ally to the organizational structure 
of the military services, yet many, 
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in fact, most of the statements of 
experiences (88%) with military 
personnel and civilians in America 
and overseas were the direct or in- 
direct result of the organizational 
structure of the military services 
and of the civilian societies. This 
statement assumes that, in the ul- 
timate analysis, institutions define 
the relations between individuals 
and groups and thus determine in 
a large measure what is permis- 
sible, approved, or compulsory. 
CONCLUSIONS 

From this study we can reason- 
ably conclude the following: 

1. That experiences in World War 
II did produce an overall change 
and improvement in the attitudes 
toward Whites of the Southern- 
born Negro veterans in our sample, 
but that no comparable favorable 
attitude change characterized the 
Northern-born veterans. In fact, 
there was an increase in negative 
attitudes among the latter. 

2. Further research should be 
conducted on more _ extensive 
samples to determine whether the 
results reported here hold for all 
Negro servicemen who subsequent- 
ly attended College, or even for 
Negro servicemen generally. 

3. That the attitudes of these 
Negro servicemen were products 
of social experience, primarily re- 
actions to the attitudes and prac- 
tices of the Whites. 

4 That although many Army 
officers, when approached by serv- 
icemen or civilians about racial 
practices in the Services in World 
War II, would explain that their 
job was not to solve race problems 
but to train soldiers, they, never- 
theless, profoundly affected the 
race attitudes of Negro servicemen, 


_ by what they did or did not do and, 


to that extent, they contributed to 
the solution or to the intensification 
of the race problem. 

5. That this study supports the 
thesis propounded years ago by 
Westermarck (2), namely, that 
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there are two conditions essential 
to the development of altruism 
(positive attitudes) in a society. 
They are propinquity and reciproc- 
ity. When Negro servicemen were 
brought into close and intimate 
contacts with white servicemen and 
civilians, and where their relations 
with them involved interaction on 
the basis of approximate equality 
of status—a relationship that oc- 
curred best when the total environ- 
ment was manipulated to provide 
equality, justice, free and unham- 
pered association—they maintained 
their originally friendly attitudes 
or changed their negative to a posi- 
tive or a less negative attitude. 
6. That the results of this study 
would suggest that the policy of 
integration developed by the Armed 
Services since World War II will 


have the effect of developing posi- 
tive atti ites among 
Négro servicemen even to a greater 
degree than did military service in 
World War II. 

7. That the personal document 
method, combined with a set of 
questions as a guide, with all its 
problems and limitations, has, in 


the present state of our knowledge 
and techniques, a contribution to 
make in attitude study, as revealed 
by the types of attitudes and types 
of changes set forth in this study, 
which would not have been dis- 
covered by the employment of 
structured scales. 
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THE WHITE PETTY OFFENDER IN THE SMALL CITY 


IRWIN DEUTSCHER 
University of Missouri 


We have selected for analysis in 
this paper a group of offenders 
who, with the exception of minor 
traffic violators, constitute the 
great bulk of law breakers in the 
small city. We have chosen to refer 
to these men as “petty offenders” 
because the nature of their viola- 
tions arouses no fear or anger in 
the general public. These offenders 
are charged with being drunk in 
public view, disturbing the peace, 
fighting, using violent and abusive 
language, or some other closely 
related offense.* But regardless of 
the specific offense, there is an 
amazing uniformity in their be- 
havior and it is this kind of be- 
havior rather than legal charges in 
which we are interested. 


In the year immediately preced- 
ing our study, 461 cities of about 
the size of the one in which this 
study was undertaken reported to 
the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion that approximately 64% of all 
charges were for petty offenses. 
(5) In the midwestern college town 
investigated it was found that of 
the total of 782 arrests made dur- 
ing the year 1949, 62% were for 
petty offenses. 


THE METHOD OF STUDY 


In order to isolate our sample, 
local police records for the year 
were examined. Two groups, col- 
lege students and Negroes, were 
eliminated in order to minimize the 
number of variables involved. We 
assumed that any individual who 


* The petty offender should not be 
confused with such other classifications 
as the misdemeanant or the petty thief. 
He seldom, if ever, commits offenses 
against property or other persons and 
could hardly be characterized as one who 
steals. 
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was charged with such an offense 
three times or more during the year 
was indeed a chronic petty offend- 
er. These individuals we chose to 
study in detail. There were twenty 
such persons in our city and these 
were responsible for 91 of the 218 
arrests made for white petty of- 
fenses during the year 1949. Al- 
though our cases comprise only 
16% of all white petty cffenders, 
they were responsible for 42% of 
all arrests in this group. 


The next step was to gather all 
possible information about these 
offenders from the records of local 
casework agencies and police files, 
through conversations with police- 
men, public health officials, neigh- 
bors, relatives, friends, bartenders, 
poolhall operators, etc., and finally 
through personal interviews with 
the offenders themselves. These in- 
terviews, which lasted from one to 
four hours, were conducted in park- 
ed cars, in cafes, on street corners, 
in yards and homes, and on the 
county courthouse lawn which is 
the favorite summertime hangout 
of the petty offender in this city. 


From the police and social agen- 
cy records the following superficial 
characteristics of the offenders 
were noted early in the study: All 
but one were males and all had 
been married at least once, al- 
though none appear to have had 
a very satisfactory family life. 
They were all born in the local 
county or had lived there most of 
their lives and most were over 
forty years of age at the time of 
the study. Although all had long 
arrest records, most had never 
been arrested for any other kind 
of offense. All were unskilled or, 
at best, semi-skilled laborers. All 
were heavy drinkers and those who 
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were involved in felonies were 
charged with drunken driving. 


THE ANALYTICAL AND 
CONCEPTUAL FRAMEWORK 


The cases were analyzed within 
the framework set up by Merton 
in his essay, “Social Structure and 
Anomie.” (3) Merton presents a 
paradigm in which he conceptual- 
izes the various modes of adapta- 
tion which can be made to a society 
in terms of the acceptance or re- 
jection of two crucial elements: the 
cultural goals and the institution- 
alized norms of that society. When 
both the cultural goals and the in- 
stitutionalized means of achieving 
them are internalized, the mode of 
adaptation may be described as 
Conformity. When the goals are 
accepted while the norms are re- 
jected, the resultant behavior is re- 
ferred to as Innovation. Ritualism 
is the term used to describe the sit- 
uation in which the goals are re- 
jected but the norms are tenacious- 
ly clung to. The final alternative, 
that which Merton calls Retreatism, 
is the concept which seems to 
throw light on the behavior of petty 
offenders. The retreatist is one who 
is in the process of abandoning both 
the cultural goals and the institu- 
tional norms. 

A series of hypotheses was ex- 
tracted from the Merton essay and 
tested in light of the case materials 
on the petty offenders. In their in- 
terviews the offenders indicated 
that they did seem to be in the pro- 
cess of making a retreatist mode of 
adaptation, at least insofar as their 
overt feelings and behavior were 
concerned. 


CONTEMPORARY HANDLING 
OF THE PETTY OFFENDER 


The only agencies which are at 
present making any effort to deal 
with the petty offender as such are 
the municipal court and its county 
counterpart. Under the existing 
laws the municipal judge may 


choose from one of three general 
alternatives: he may levy a small 
fine; he may commit the offender 
to the city jail for a short term; or 
he may suspend the sentence under 
certain conditions. The ineffective- 
ness of the first two alternatives 
is well known.(4) 

The judge is under no illusion 
that he is “punishing” or “curing” 
these offenders, but he simply has 
no alternatives other than the basic 
ones of fine or short jail sentence. 
His attempts to circumvent these 
can be seen in the suspended sen- 
tences handed out. Often the of- 
fender knows that he can go free 
by promising to leave town, ac- 
cepting an extremely heavy sen- 
tence, and having the sentence sus- 
pended. The logical weakness of 
such a procedure is obvious: the 
problem is solved only temporarily 
and only in one small locality. 

Although almost every one of 
the offenders has at one time or 
another attended a meeting of Al- 
coholics Anonymous, this organiza- 
tion has not been successful in deal- 
ing with petty offenders. Often 
enough the offender does not con- 
sider himself to be an alcoholic and 
has no desire to be associated with 
A. A. The local chapter of A. A. 
contains no members from the low- 
est social stratum. If the techniques 
of A. A. are to be effective, the 
newcomer must find at least one 
member with whom he is able to 
identify. 


SOME PRELIMINARY SUGGESTIONS FOR 
THE REHABILITATION AND CONTROL 
OF THE PETTY OFFENDER 


Obviously the courts, the only 
agencies now dealing with the of- 
fenders, are largely ineffective. A 
simple suggestion for immediate 
action would be the addition of a 
trained social case worker to the 
staff of the municipal court. A well 
trained social worker would pro- 
vide not only a catharsis but would 
enable the offender to achieve some 
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insight into his own difficulties 
and, perhaps, to better understand 
the larger society from which he 
feels himself alienated. It would at 
least be an attempt at constructive 
utilization of time spent in jail, 
and it would enable provisions to 
be made for the period immediately 
following his release—especially 
the acquistion of a job. 


Special efforts at job placement 
for the petty offender are certainly 
important, because it becomes pro- 
gressively more difficult for him 
to achieve steady employment once 
the community becomes aware of 
his past behavior. Such a circular 
reaction must be broken if the petty 
offender is not to continue to relin- 
quish institutional norms and cul- 
tural goals. He should, if possible, 
be placed in a situation in which 
the rewards for accepting such 
norms and goals can be made real 
to him. 


A more complex and expensive 
innovation in the judicial aspect of 
handling the petty offender in- 
volves the reorganization of the 
municipal court. During the past 
two decades there has been an ex- 
tensive development of specialized 
courts, e.g., the traffic court, the 
juvenile court, the family court, 
etc. Our own cases indicate clearly 
that the petty offender is also a 
unique type of “criminal” in that 
the behavior involved in his of- 
fenses is consistent and uniform 
and differs sharply from that of 
other kinds of “criminals.” The fact 
that he is responsible for a major- 
ity of all arrests in the small city* 
in itself would seem to justify ef- 
forts at special handling. 

Thus far we have suggested the 
use of a case worker, the reorgani- 
zation of the courts, and job place- 
ment. Some solution is needed, 
however, which is immediate, per- 


* There is reason to suspect that this 
may also be true of the large city. 


manent, and rehabilitative as well 
as preventive. 


A POSSIBLE SOLUTION TO THE 
PROBLEM OF THE PETTY OFFENDER 


A tentative solution has been 
suggested to this writer from sev- 
eral sources. First of all, Alco- 
holics Anonymous has pointed a 
way which, if properly organized, 
could help re-establish the petty 
offenders as integrated members of 
the society. Their lead must be fol- 
lowed in giving the individual devi- 
ant a group with which he may 
identify. (1) 

Another source for our tentative 
solution comes from the municipal 
judge and some of the offenders 
themselves. The judge remarked to 
the interviewer that “those fellows 
don’t have any club to loaf in like 
a lot of people do.” A short state- 
ment made by one of our cases 
comes directly to the point: 


Trouble is there ain’t no place to 
drink. All you can do is slip around in 
some alley or drink it in the car. And 
after you've broke in jail a few times 
they watch you. Hell there ain't no 
place even to set and eat your lunch. 


Recreational centers for teenage 
children, operated by and for the 
youngsters for the expressed pur- 
pose of keeping them out of un- 
healthy leisure time activities are 
our third suggestive source. If such 
a movement can be successful in 
coping with the problems of a 
younger age-group, it might also 
be tried with older men, if it can 
be adjusted to the needs of their 
age-group. 

The final source which suggested 
a solution is the program encour- 
aged by Shaw in some of Chicago’s 
delinquency areas. (2) Shaw is of 
the opinion that an outsider cannot 
be as effective in controlling be- 
havior or organizing action within 
a group as can persons who are 
themselves identified with that 
group. Thus, in these run-down 
areas of Chicago, the men who are 
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organizing boys’ clubs are not po- 
licemen, or social workers, or min- 
isters, or any other “outsiders.” 
They are men who understand the 
boys and have their respect and 
confidence: poolhall operators, cab 
drivers, professional athletes, and 
the like. 

It is desirable that the petty of- 
fenders be organized under their 
own sponsorship in order that a so- 
cially acceptable sense of self may 
develop in a quasi-primary group 
situation and that their energies 
may be diverted into activities 
which will give them a feeling of 
belonging to the society from which 
they are rapidly becoming alienat- 
ed. 

A club such as the one suggested 
here would help in many ways to 
make petty offenders a part of 
society again. They would have a 


new responsibility in organizing’ 


the club, laying plans, making and 
enforcing rules. The club would be 
much more than a place where 
they could loaf and perhaps even 
drink without fear of arrest; it 
could restore to its members a feel- 
ing of being wanted and of being 
useful in the community. Members 
might engage in socially construc- 


tive activities, the most important 
of which could be the rehabilita- 
tion of other petty offenders. Draw- 
ing the offenders into community 
activities along these lines might 
do much to bring to a halt the re- 
linquishing of culturally prescribed 
goals and the abandonment of in- 
stitutionalized norms. 
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Analyzing and Predicting Juvenile 
Delinquency with the MMPI 
Edited by STaRK R. HATHAWAY 
and Euio D. MONACHEsI. Minn- 
eapolis: The University of Minn- 
esota Press, 1953. viii, 153 pp. 
$3.50. 


The purpose of this book is to 
collect in one volume the more 
representative studies utilizing the 
Minnesota Multiphasic Personality 
Inventory as a means of under- 
standing patterns of personality 
that lead to criminal and other mal- 
adjustive behavior. Since five of 
the six studies reported involve test 
scores of delinquents after they 
became delinquent, they do not con- 
tribute to answering whether devi- 
ant personality patterns are a cause 
or an effect of delinquent ex- 
perience. 

The first three studies document 
the capacity of the MMPI to dis- 
criminate, after the fact, between 
delinquents and _ non-delinquents. 
The following two studies deal with 
the relationship between MMPI 
scores and subsequent adjustment. 
In general, one of the MMPI sub- 
scales, No. 4, or Psychopathic Devi- 
ate scale, differentiates consistently 
between delinquents and non-delin- 
quents. With somewhat less con- 
sistency scales No. 6 (Pa) and No. 
9 (Ma) also differentiate. 


The thirteen MMPI scales are de- 
scribed in a very useful and in- 
formative introduction to the MMPI 
in the opening chapter. In addition 
the book contains a wealth of data 
concerning MMPI mean scores for 
various populations. At several 
points interesting techniques of re- 
lating sub-scale profile patterns to 
behavior are explored. Unfortun- 
ately, in all but one study only 
means are reported. It would seem 
that one of the major advantages 
in assembling information-of this 
type in book form would be the op- 
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portunity to provide interested 
readers with much more detailed 
data than journal space restrictions 
allow. Particularly with respect to 
the problem of the relationship be- 
tween personality patterns and de- 
linquency, it would be vital to have 
information as to whether the high- 
er mean scores of delinquents are 
the result of a slight general eleva- 
tion of all scores or of the extreme 
elevation of the scores of a distinct 
sub-group of delinquents within the 
sample. 

The sixth study reported is the 
only one which involves MMPI 
scores of delinquents obtained 
before their official recognition as 
such. Two years after administering 
the MMPI to over 4,000 ninth grade 
students, a check was made of the 
local county and city probation and 
police records to determine which 
of the children had official records. 
The 591 such cases were classified 
in terms of seriousness of difficulty 
and whether the delinquent act oc- 
curred prior or subsequent to the 
testing. The male delinquents of 
each type had significantly higher 
mean scores on scales 4 and 9, and 
to a lesser extent on scales 5 and 
6, than a control group of cases 
not having appeared in court. Less 
consistent patterns were found for 
the female cases, but the sample 
of delinquent girls was quite small. 
However, those male cases who al- 
ready had court records at the time 
of testing had significantly higher 
mean scores on scales 4 and 6, and 
higher mean scores on all others 
except scale 9, than those cases 
whose appearance in court was 
subsequent to the time of testing. 
The authors interpret these results 
as supporting their hypothesis that 
deviant personality patterns lead 
to delinquent behavior. However, 
the same results may be interpreted 
as supporting an alternative hypo- 
thesis: namely, that elevated per- 
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sonality test scores are a product 
of delinquent experience. Further 
research is needed to provide a 
basis for a choice between these al- 
ternative hypotheses. Two possible 
stumbling blocks to such further 
research are recognized by the au- 
thors. It seems clear that the ninth 
grade is a rather late point at 
which to attempt to discover pre- 
delinquency factors. On the other 
hand, the MMPI may not be valid 
when administered to children of 
a lesser age. 


CLARENCE C. SHERWOOD 


New York University 


Societies Around the World. Edited 
by IRWIN T. SANDERS, RICHARD 
B. WOODBERRY, FRANK J. ESSENE, 
THOMAS P. FIELD, JOSEPH R. 
SCHWENDERMAN, CHARLES E. 
Snow. New York: The Dryden 
Press, 1953. 2 vols. xii, 528 pp: 
xii, 608 pp. $5.90 each vol. 


This work represents a new at- 
tempt to introduce college students 
to the study,of society. Six societies 
ranging from the primitive to the 
modern industrial type are dis- 
cussed in two volumes (Vol. I: the 
Eskimo, the Navajo, and the Bag- 
anda; Vol. II: the Chinese peasant, 
the Cotton South, and the English 
Midlands), An analysis of the main 
characteristics of each of these 
societies is offered on an interdis- 
ciplinary basis. 

The work includes contributions 
by a number of well-known author- 
ites, covering not only a vast num- 
ber of subjects, but also represent- 
ing a great variety of methods. 
The material for each society is 





arranged under such headings as: 
the physical features and language 
of a people; the habitat; the meth- 


ods of making a living; social 
organization; the _ supernatural 
world; sociocultural change and 


social policy. Moreover, at the end 
of some of these discussions a few 
suggestions are made for additional 
reading, but footnotes and refer- 
ences from which the more ad- 
vanced reader might have profited 
have, with a few exceptions, been 
omitted in the text. Since the main 
emphasis is on social organization 
and sociocultural change, the intro- 
ductory remarks on physical anth- 
ropology and archaeology are kept 
to a minimum. Although such a 
policy is perfectly legitimate in a 
work of this kind, it seems to the 
reviewer that in the chapter on the 
Chinese peasant a little more spe- 
cific archaeological information 
would have been of value even for 
the beginning student. Every chap- 
ter is preceded by a good map of 
the area under discussion and a few 
photographs of the people. 

The material presented consists 
of selections from _ published 
sources, but has been supplemented 
by a few original articles knit to- 
gether by brief transitional com- 
ments and explanations. 

It is safe to say that this book 
will be found very useful by both 
teachers and students as it offers 
excellent background material for 
the understanding of not only the 
societies studied in this book, but 
also of other societies, including 
their own. 


ALPHONSE RIESENFELD 


The American Museum of 
Natural History 
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